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EXHIBITION OF THE U. 8. AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Tue Fourth Annual Fair of the United States Ag- 
ricultural Society took place at Philadelphia, Oct. 
8-11. The weather was delightfully propitious, and 
the success of the Exhibition equal to the most san- 
guine expectations. The Fair ground was beautifully 
located, and had been fitted up for the occasion in the 
most substantial manner—bordering almost on ex- 
travagance. The attendance was very large—some 
80,000 persons, according to a careful esiimate from 
the number of tickets sold, &c., being present on 
Thursday. Let us join the crowd. Here is a tem- 
porary gallery erected on the outside of the race 
course, and capable of seating several thousand per- 
sons. You can get aseat for 25 cents. The track 
is half a mile round, and is fitted up in a most superi- 
or manner. It is said to have cost seven thousand 
dollars! President Wilder has just inaugurated the 
exhibition in one of his neat and appropriate speech- 
es, and now there is a grand display of all the horses 
in the ring. 

“Did you ever see such a show of horses before?” 

“Yes. It is not superior if quite equal to that 
made at the exhibition of this Society at Boston last 

ar.” , 

“ A trial of speed is shortly to take place, and the 
seats will be soon occupied. Shall we go aud visit 
the cattle?” 

“No; let us see the race.” 

“Now they are off. That first man is a celebrated 
driver, hired for the occasion.” 

“The horse he is driving does not amount to much, 














so far as symmetry and beauty are concerned, but he 
knows how to go.” 

«T never saw a horse stand the whip so well.” 

“T never saw a horse whipped so brutally in my 
life. It is cruel, when a horse is straining every mus- 
cle to do his best, to beat him so unmercifully. I can 
stand this no longer. 

O! nonsense, If you call this cruelty, what would 
you say to seeing a horse urged on till he dropped 
dead beneath his rider, as I once did at a “Steeple 
Chase” in England?” 

“I say that these “Trials of Speed” are insidious- 
ly creating a love for these species of amusements, 
which, if not checked, will make the Race Course as 
popular and as perricious as it was in the reign of 
King Charles the First, of England, when priest and 
peasant assembled on the village green each Sabbath 
afternoon to witness bull and cock fighting, badger 
baiting, racing and gambling, and went home drunk 
in the evening.” 

“But you do not mean to say that there is any 
harm in witnessing such a race as has just taken 

lace?” 

“T think that the tendency of these races is bad, 
and calculated to make the race course and its at- 
tendant evils popular among the respectable portion 
of the community, and with the rising generation in 
particular. I will stay here no longer.” 

This is a new arrangement of the cattle stalls — 
The animals are so placed as to give you a side view, 
and the stalls instead of being placed in a single row 
on the outside of the grounds, are arranged in short 
rows ina body. In this way you can walk along the 
ends of the rows and get a passing glance at all the 
cattle in the row. Taking it altogether we have nev- 
er seen in England or in this country so good an ar- 
rangement. 

iret come the Shorthorns, Sam’.. Tuorne, K'sq., of 
Washington Hollow, Duchess Co., N. Y., exhibits sev- 
eral superb animals from his celebrated herd, the bull 
“ Neptune” among the number. He is a noble fel- 
low, though not equal to a bull Mr. Tuorne has re- 
cently imported, and which is considered too valu- 
able to risk the casualties attending the transporta- 
tions to and from the Fairs). We suppose too, Mr. 
'l., thought “Neptune” could not be beat—and the 
judges thought so too and gave him the first premi- 
um. Here, surrounded by a crowd of admirers, is 
the imported bull “Duke of Cambridge,” belonging 
to Tuomas Ricuarpson, Esq., of West Farms, Duch- 
ess Co., N.Y. It must be a good bull that beats him. 
Dexwis Keuty, of Philadelphia, shows a very fine 
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four year old imported ball, and T. P. Rearveroy, of 
Philadelphia, Davio Carrick, of New Jersey, and 
several others, exhibit a number of superior animals 
in this class. On the whole, the show of Shorthorns 
is very good, but hardly equal, we think, to that at 
Boston last year. 
ere we are among the Herefords, which, though 
not numerous, are good. W. H. Sornam, of Owego, 
N. Y. exhibits thirteen head of this excellent breed. 
Mr. S. evidently trusts to the intrinsic merits of the 
animals for obtaining favor with the judges and the 
eee for he has not “fitted up” his animals for ex- 
ibition, in the manner too often practised by some 
breeders. Of the excellence of Mr. Sormawm’s ani- 
mals, we need only say he took the premium for the 
best herd, and other premiums, amounting in all to 
$345. Tomas Astoy, of Lorain Co., Ohio, exhibits 
@ good bull, in very high condition. He takes the 
first premium of $100. For sale, price $500. 
. The show of Devonsislarge and good. The State 
of Maryland has the honor of sending a considerable 
number of very superior animals of this breed. ‘The 
first and second premiums for the best herds, both go 
to Maryland; the former to W. B. Dossrys, and the 
latter to J. Howarp McHenry. The celebrated 
herds of C. J. Warinricur and E. G. Fatie, of New 
York, are well represented, and come in for a share 
of the premiums. J. N. Buaxesver, of Ct. A. Bin- 
piEMAN, of N. Y., E. D. Paris, of N. J., Georae 
Maariv, J. P. Jenxtys, G. B Browy, Penn., and sev- 
eral others exhibit good animals in this class. 

The show of Ayrshiresis not as good as last year. 
Ramsay McHenry and Jonny Mearyman of Mary 
land, carry off nearly all the premiums. Mr. Mer- 
RyYMAN’s five year old bull, “ Highlander,” is a fine 
animal, a credit to his owner and the State. He 
takes the first premium. 

Alderneys, or Jerseys, are out in full force, but it 
strikes us there are not as many animals, or of such 
marked excellencies as at Boston, last year. We 
would not have it inferred, however, that the animals 
shown here are inferior specimens of the breed.— 
They are really excellent. But the show of Alder- 
neys at Boston last year, exceeded anything we have 
seen before or since in Great Britain or in this coun- 
try. Maryland comes in for a good share of the pre- 
miums in this clas3 also. J. Howarp McHenry, of 
Md, takes the first herd premium, and R. L. Cott, of 
N. J., the second. The latter exhibits eight head of 
very superior animals, Here is a five year old cow 
imported by Jouy Rice, (we do not know his resi- 
dence,) that, in our judgment, must be hard to beat. 
She is the best handler we ever saw, with skin and 
hair a3 soft az silk. We are gla to see this breed at- 
tracting so much attention, for, though they are not 
perhaps so profitable for the general dairyman, they 
are well suited for those who require a small qu intity 
of rich milk for their own use, and are willing to pay 
for it. They certainly yield richer milk, and afford 
better and more highly colored butter than any other 
breed. 

The show of grades and natives is very good — 
Here is a four year old cow belonging to G. Riauroy, 
of Lancaster, Penn. half Ayrshire and Durham.— 
We do not know that there is any particular advan- 
tage in the cross, but she is certainly a beautifal ani- 
mal. This large, black, seven year old native cow, 
belonging to Samve. McAtover, of Lemon Hill, 
Penn, is a splendid animal, weighing 1814 tha 





Ts 

The show of sheep is the best we have seen in th; 
country. Such South Downs as those of i 
Tuorse. Tos. Berrs, and Jos. Cops, cannot be too 
highly commended. These Leicesters of Tuos. Ricy, 
arpson of N. Y., and G. D. Panisu of N. J. are 
very good, while the Cotswolds of Ws. Reyzorp of 
Del, and Col. J. W. Wang, of Virginia, are ap hea. 
or to their owners and the country. This pen of Ox. 
ford Downs, belonging to C. A. Murphy, of Wilming. 
ton, Del., are well calculated to sustain the reputation 
which this recent breed of mutton sheep has attained 
in England. Fine wooled sheep are not numerous, 
but those shown are, almost without exception, of ve 
high character. Here are several pens of beautifal 
Silesians,*belonging to Gro. Campsex of West West 
minster, Vt.,and Wa. Cuamper.ary, of Red Hook, N. 
Y. The former gentleman also shows several peng 
of Spanish, and the latter, excellent French Merinog, 
These French Merinos of Danie Kiweart, of Rat 
land, Vt., are also very superior. ‘There appears to 
be no Saxon Merings on exhibition! Here are the 
celebrated Tartar sheep belonging to Dr. Ewenrsoy, 
of Philadelphia. Their ears are very long and fine, 
the wool thin, long and hairy, legs long and fine, gen. 
eral appearance somewhat resembling an indiscrimi- 
nate cross between a degenerated Leicester and Welch 
flock, that have been half starved and neglected for 
several generations. The mutton, Dr. Emerson in 
forms us is exquisite, and the sheep are remarkab| 
prolific, for instance, a two year old ewe had three 
lambs in February, 1855, two ewes and one buck, and 
in the November following, two more, while the first 
two ewe lambs also had a lamb each, in November, 
thus making a progeny of seven in nine months! 

There is a good exhibition of pigs, though Esser 
and Suffolks are meagrely and poorly represented 
compared to the Boston exhibitior. 

Here is a splendid Chester County sow, belonging 
to Taos. Ricuarpsoy, of West Farms, N. Y., ‘very 
large, but rather coarse. The Penn. Hospital shows 
a Chester County hog, 19 months old, weighing 658 
tbs. Here is a pen of “Chester Whites,” belonging 
to T. Woop of Remington, Chester Co., Pa., which an 
very good. Joun McGowan shows some pens of the 
various breeds. 

The show of Implements and Machinery is the 
largest and best we have seen at any previous fair, 
though confined to a very few exhibitors. Ruooum, 
Nowrsg, Mason & Co., of Boston, exhibit 175 differ- 
ent articles. P. Morris & Co., of Philadelphia shog 
some 500 implements and machines. D. Lanprera 
& Son, of Philadelphia, and many other well-known 
implement makers, also exhibit largely. Our space 
this month prevents us from particularizing. 

There is a good show of fruit, seeds, vegetables, 
&c. Let usenter the tent. Here, standing like sen- 
tinels on the tables allotted to the smaller fruits, are 
some magnificent pumpkins, the largest weighing 
200 tbs, and there, somewhat less, it is true, but 
very large, are some “Haze Apnles,” and a little fur- 
ther on a plate of “ Pound Pears,” the heaviest weigh- 
ing 274 ounces, and the lightest 21 ounces. 
magnificent potatoes these are, shown by Jos. Vax 
Krrx, Northumberland, Pa. They are seedlings from 
Mercers and Pinkeyes, and are the finest potatoes we 
have seen for some time. These Polish oats also, are 
very good, weighing 41 tba, per bushel. C. M. Hovey, 
& (o., of Boston, make a fine display of pears, as does 
also Pres’t Wiiper, who does not, however, compete. 
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— 
’The “ Banquet” came off in a large tent on the 
und, on Friday afternoon, and was well attended. 
President Wiper’s address was exceedingly able, 
eloquent and appropriate. We shall endeavor to give 
The rest of the 
talking was singularly dull and uninteresting, with the 
exception of a felicitous address from the Hon. Jo- 
s1aH Quincy, of Boston, and a most humorous one 
from Mr. Mereprrx, of Philadelphia. The former 
ve an interesting account of the great Exhibition in 
aris, and the latter numorously coutended that idle- 
ness, rather than necessity, was the mother of inven- 
tion. 
The exhibition closed on Saturday afternoon. The 
total receipts were over $40,000. 


NOTES ON POTATOES. 


Or all the varieties of this valuable and indispens- 
able esculent, none have maintained their character 
for early maturity, productiveness, and fine qualities 
for the table equal to the Mercers. They originated 
about twenty-five or thirty years ago, in Mercer Co., 
Pennsylvania, hence their name, “Mercer.” Their 
introduction, however, is due to a man by the name 
of Giixey, who grew them from seed, and they should 
inherit his name, “Gilkey.” They have received va- 
rious names in different sections of the country. In 
one section they are known as “ Narshonnocks,” in 
another “Chenangos,” while in a third, “ Messhan- 
nocks;” in this section “ Blue Mercers.” 

We first obtained them for cultivation as early as 
1830 or ’31 of Mr. Grant T'norpurn, New York, at 
the tune of three dollars per bushel. If not the first, 
they were among the first introduced as far north as 
Albany. They were a rather long, rough looking 
tuber, skin whitish, seed end soggy, of a purpleish 
tint, and when cut square off, a narrow circle or ring 
of blue would be found; this blue streak rather de- 
tracted from their popularity; more, however, on ac- 
count of the looks than from injury to their qualities. 
Notwithstanding they have suffered as much, or per- 
haps more, from the rot than any other variety, still 
they have maintained their reputation as an excellent 
potato for domestic use. 

There is in this county a new variety, introduced 
by Mr. H. N. Laneworray, called “ White Mercers,” 
from the fact of their having been obtained from the 
balls of the old Mercer. In quality they are said to 
be inferior to the Blue Mercer, and about equal to 
the early June. 

At the late fair of the Monroe County Agricultu- 
ral Society, we noticed on one of the tables, two lots 
of very large, white, smooth-skin potatoes, one labeled 
“Fluke,” the other “Biscuit.” They were evidently 
one and the same, and known in #ngland as the 
“Fluke” variety, “a superior variety, much esteemed 
at Liverpool for its flat shape and fine qualities for 
domestic use, and forlong keeping.” The lot marked 
“ Biscuit,”* exhibited by Mr. J. S. Crark, of Greece, 
received that name froin a committee on vegetables 
at the meeting of the Wyoming County Agricultural 
Society in 1855, and attracted great attention by 
their clear, smooth, white skin, and from their uniform 
shape and size. It bears late planting, yields well, 
snd has never been known to be affected by the rot. 

There were several baskets of another variety of 
very handsome looking potatoes exhibited at the fair, 
introduced into this section, called “ Mexican.” They 
are a white, smooth-skin potato, somewhat resembling 





in external appearance, though larger, the “Lady’s 
Finger,” though with less eyes. They are said to 
have been brought from Mexico, as their name im- 
ports. They are said to produce well, but require a 
good rich soil, and should be planted early. We 
have found them excellent for cokiies and not much 
inferior to the Mercers for boiling. C. N. Bement— 
Rochester, 1856. 

* Since the foregoing was written, we have had an op- 
portunity of testing their qualities for the table, and with- 
out hesitation pronounce them very superior, A, No. 1, 
“ none better, if as good.” 


NOTES FROM NORTH-WESTERN OHIO, 


Messrs. Eprrors:—TI send you a few lines respect- 
ing the crops in North-Western Ohio. Early pota- 
toes will not be, or are not, anything to brag of ; late 
potatoes are very good, especially on sand and prai- 
rie soil. At our County Fair (Erie) there was the 
most splendid lot of potatoes I ever saw, but were 
mostly late grown. Our corn crop will average bet- 
ter than was expected. We had quite an early frost, 
but it did not affect the corn or buckwheat. 

I have talked with a number of farmers and find 





_ that their buckwheat has yielded more than they an- 


ticipated buring the dry summer. 

The extreme dry summer has extended thus far in- 
to autumn, and the probability is that we will have a 
good dry time for husking corn and digging potatoes, 
as well as threshing the remainder of the buckwheat. 
Many wells have failed in this section that have nev- 
er failed before. We had an extraordinary dark day 
on Monday, the 13th. The morning set in very smoky, 
and soon was aided by a dense fog and misty rain 
which caused the candles to be lighted as if night 
was at hand. The clouds presented a curious ap- 
pearance during the time of the darkness, looking as 
though you were examining a bright sky through a 
smoky glass. Smoke and fog have prevailed a great 
share of the time for a few weeks past, together with 
some very warm and some very cold weather. 

I raised a /ot of Pumpkins this year, and received 
the first premium at Erie County Fair on a fine lot 
that was raised in the following manner, to wit: one 
handful of leached ashes in the hill, (they were plant- 
ed amongst corn,) on newly turned sod ground.— 
They grew to an unusual size, and great numbers on 
a vine. I received the seed for the same at the New 
York State Fair last year, called the Holland Sweet. 
KE. Wootverton.—Milan, Erie Co., Ohio, Oct 21. 





Remepy For Sores on Horses anp Catris.—Lime 
and lard, says a correspondent of the Muine Farmer, 
“are the best application to old, bad sores, of any 
kind, that I know, especially if the bone is any affected. 
‘Take good stone lime, slake dry, and sift through a 
fine sieve. Put the flour in a bottle, cork tight, and 
keep it in a dark place, from light and air, and it will 
keep good for years. Take one part of lime to three 
parts of lard, in bulk, and mix them well, cold, and 
apply a proper quantity to the sore twice a day, and 
cleanse well each time with soap suds. If the sore 
descends below the outward opening, it must be 
opened to the bottom, or it will not heal sound. If 
the bone be affected, the sore probably will not heal, 
and ought not to til! the bone shall be healed. Sores 
healed under this treatment always heal sound. If 
fungus be in the sore, this ointment will clear it all 





out and keep it out.” 
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PREMIUMS AWARDED AT THE N. Y. STATE FAIR: 


We are indebted to B. P. Jounson, Esq., the able 
Secretary of the Society, for the official list of pre- 
miums awarded at the Sixteenth Annuel Exhibition 
of the New York State Agricultural Society, held 
at Watertown, Sept. 30, and Oct. 1, 2 and 3, 1856. 
We give below some of the most important awards: 


CLASS I.—CATTLE. 

Saort Horns—Bulls.—Thomas Gould, Aurora, Cayuga cc unty, 
best bull 3 years old and upwards, “ Majesty,” $25; W. M. Bullock 
Bethlehem, Albany county, 2d best do, Prince of Wales, 15; R. G. 
Coffin, Washington, Dutchess county, 3d best do, Mortimer, 5. 

b Enoch Marks, Ce.millus, Onondaga county, best bull 2 years old, 
Echo of Oxford, $20; Fiancis M. Rotch, Morris, Otsego county, 2d 
best do, Omer Pasha, 10, 

D D. Campbell, Schenectady, best bull 1 year old, $15; Gill & 
Brothers, Henderson, Jefferson Co., 2d best do, Bellmont, 10. 

} Amos F. Wood, Weodville. Jefferson county, best bill calf, Bell- 
mont, $5; Joseph E. Orvis, Massena, St. Lawrence county, 2d best 
do, Barrington, Transactions and 3. 

Suort Horns—Bulls, (Imported.)—Hungerford, Brodie & Con- 
verse, Adams, Jefferson county, best bull 3 years old and upwards, 
St. Nichoias, $25. 

John W. Taylor, East Bloomfield, Ontario county, bull Nigill, 
highly commended as a very superior animal. 

Snort Horns—Cows.—O. Howland, Auburn, Cayuga Co., best 
cow 3 years old and upwards, Blossom 2d, $25. 

J. E. Orvis, Massena, St. Lawrence Co., heifer Beauty, 3 years old, 
and a 2 year old heifer very good animals, and worthy a premium 
should pedigrees be produced, which were nut submitted to the 
committee. 

' Cows, (Imported.)—Hungerford, Brodie & Converse, Adama, Jef- 
ferson Co., best cow 3 years old and upwards, Lady Newham, $25. 

E. Marks, Camillus, best heifer, 2 years old, 20. 

Drvons—Buills.—Wm. Johnson, Geneva, Ontario county, best 
ball 3 years old and upwards, $25; S. Burtis, Oaks Corners, Ontario 
county, 2d best do, 15; N. M. Dart, North Harpersfield, Delaware 
county, 3d best do, 5. 

Jacob Brown, Varick, Seneca county, best bull 2 years old, $20; 
Milton G. Norton, Gouverneur, St. Lawrence Co., 2d best do, 10. 

E. G. Cook, Belville, Jefferson county, best bull l year old, Grand 
Duke, $15; Jacob Brown, Varick, Seneca county, 2d best do, 10; 
R. H. Van Rensselaer, Morris, Otsego Co., 3d best do, Mercury, 5. 

C. D. Bent, Sterling, Cayuga county, best bull calf, Candy, $5; 
R. H. Van Rensselaer, Morris, Otsego county, 2d best do, Mammon, 
Trans and 3. 

L. H. Colby, Groton, Tompkins county, breeder of the bull which 
received the first prize, Silver Medal. 

Bulls, (Imported.)—R. H. Van Rensselaer, Morris, Otsego Co., 
best bull 3 years old and upwards, Megunticook, $25. 

Dsyons—Cows.—Enoct. Ottley, Phelps, Ontario county, best cow 
3 years old and upwards, Curley, $25; R. H. Van Rensselaer, Mor- 
ris, Otsego county, 2d best do, Lilly, 15; R. H. Van Rensselaer, 
3d best de, Fancy, 5. : 

8. Burtia, Oaks Corners, Ontario county, best heifer, 2 years old, 
$20; E.G. Cook, Bellville, Jefferson county, 2d best do, Fanny 
Forester, 10; C. D. Bent, Sterling, Cayuga county, 3d best do, Vic- 
toria, 5. 

RH. Van Rensselaer, Morris, best heifer 1 year old, Nonsense, 
$15; C. D. Bent, Sterling, 2d best do, Prude, 10; Enoch Ottley, 
Phelps, 3:1 best do, 5. : 

R. H. Van Rensselaer, Morris, best heifer calf, $5; Enoch Ottley, 
Phelps, 2d best do, Trans. aod 3. 7 

Crwa, (hh .)—R. H. Van Rensselaer, Morris, best cow 3 
years old and upwards, Lady Lightfoot, $25. 

Hererorvs.—A. & H. Bowen, jr., Oak Grove, Orleans county, 
best bull 3 years oid and upwards, $25. 

M.C. Rewington, Sennett, Cayuga Co., best bull 2 years old, $20. 

M. C. Remington, Sennett, best bul! 1 year old, $15; A. & H. 
Bowen, jr., Oak Grove, Orleans Co , 2d best do, 10; A. & H. Bowen 
jr., 3d best do, 5. ; 

A. & H. Bowen jr.,.0ak Grove, best bull calf, $5; M. C. Reming- 
ton, Sennett, 2d best.do, Trans and 3. 

M. C. Remington, Sennett, best cow three years old and upwards 
$25; A. & H. Bowen jr., Quk Grove, 2d best do, 15; A. & H. Bowen 
jr., 3d best do, 5. 

. M. C. Remington, Sennett. best heifer 2 years old, $20. 

M. C. Remington, Sennet, best heifer 1 year old, $15; A. & H. 
Bowen jr., Oak Grove, 2d best do, 10; M. C. Remington, Sennett, 
3d best do, 5. F 

M. C. Remington, Sennett, best heifer calf, $5; M. C. Remington 
2d best do, Trans. and 3. q 

Hs&rerorps—(Imported.)—George Clarke, East Springfield, Ot- 
sego Co., best bull 3 years old and upwards, $25. 

The committee desire to bring t» notice four Hereford grade eows, 
Frere nl for exhibition only, by George Clarke, Esq., of East 

ri 





ngfield, Otsego county. They are a cross from the Native cow 
and the Hereford bull, so often repeated on the progeny as to leave 
those exhibited within 1-16th of being thorough-bred Herefords. 
They are extraordinary fine ariimais, and have arrived at a wonder- 
fal degree of fatness, although fed, as Mr. Clarke assured the judges, 
on poor pasture. We recommend a discretionary premium—Sil- 








— 
AYRSHIRES.—E. P. Prentice, Albany, best bull 3 yea 
erg Py > $26; Lyman R. ‘Lyon, lgewe Palis nant 
a ao, ~q 0,35; H. F. Humphrey, Brownville, Jefferson ©., 
E. P. Prentice, Albany, best bull 1 year old, Duke, $15, 
Hungerford, Brodie & Converse, Adams. Jefferson Co., best bul] 
or #: E. P. Prentice, Albany, 2d best do, Dandy 6th, Transactiong 
and 3. . 
E. P. Prentice, Albany, best cow three years old and 
Tibby, $25; J. F. Converse, Belleville, Jefferson Co.. 24 tatae 1) 
> oa best heifer 2 years old, $20; Hun. 
gerfur rodie, 2d best do, Flora, 10; E. P. Prenti ‘ : 
3a best do, Maggie, 5. iain — 
i. P. Prentice, best heifer 1 year old, Peggy. $15; H 
Brodie, 2 beat do. 10. vi » Feaey; G15; Hangerheag 
E. P. Prentice. Albany, best heifer calf, Dolly, $5; H 
Brodie. 2d best do, Trans. and 3. : iti liaitai 
AYRSHIRES, (Imported.)—Hungerford, Brodie & Converse, bul} 3 
years old and upwards, Kilburn, certificate as beut bull, having re. 
ceived heretofore, first premium. 
Hungerford & Brodie, best cow three years old and upwards, $25 
do do _ best heifer 2 years old, $20. q 
The committee in announcing the animals to which premiums 
were awarded. desire fo call the attention of the Executive Com- 
mittee to three imported Ayrshire cows. exhibited and owned 
Messrs. Hungerford & Brodie, as beautiful animals of the ind 
Discretionary premium recommended—Silver Medal. 


ALDERNEYS, (Imported. )—E. P. Prentice, Albany, best bull } year 
old, $15; E. P. Prentice, best cow 3 years old, $25. 

Grape CatTLe.—C. Baker, Batavia, Genesee county, best cow3 
years old and upwards, $25; Mason Salisbury, Eliisburgh, Jefferson 
Co., 2d best do, 15 ; J. W. Collins, Sodus, Wayne Co., 3d best do, 3 

Gill & Brothers, Henderson, Jefferson county, best heifer 2 years 
old, $20; Gill & Brothers, 2d best do, 20; A. F. Wood, Woodville, 
Jefferson county, 3d best do, 5. 

Gill & Brothers, Henderson, best heifer 1 year old, $15; Amos, 
Wood, Woodville, 2d best do, 10; John Collins, Le Ray, Jefferson 
county, 3d best do, 5. 

M. Salisbury, Ellisburgh, Jefferson county, best heifer calf, $5; 
A. F. Wood, 2d best do, Trans. and 3. : 

Natives.—Austin Harris, Watertown, Jefferson county, best cow 
3 years old and upwards, $25; H. F. Humphrey, Brownvilie, % 
best do, 15; R. D. Murray, Watertown, 3d best do, 5. 

A. M. Rogers, Watertown, best heifer, 2 years old, $20. 

Truman Hungerford, Watertown, best heifer 1 year old, $15; 7, 
Hungerford, Watertown, 2d best do, 10. 

H. F. Humphrey, Brownville, 10 ordinary dairy cows, Vol. Trans, 

WokkinG OxeN.—Hiram Converse and others, Jefferson county, 
best 20 yoke of oxen, $50; A. B. Carter and others, Champion, Jef 
ferson county, 2d best 10 yoke of oxen from any town, 20. 

Abner Fitch, Westmoreland, Oneida county, best single yoke of 
oxen, $20; Mason Salisbury, Ellisburgh, 2d best do, 15; G. Clarke, 
Springfield, 3d best do, 5. 

Steers, Three Years Old.—Ottley & Oaks, Phelps, Ontario Co, 
best yoke, $10; Geo. Chamberlain, Ellisburgh, 2d best do, 8; Chas. 
B. Eastman, Woodville, 3d best do, Trans. and 3. 

Franklin, son of Jeremiah Parker, first premium for training 
steers, Silver Medal. 

Steers, Two Years Old.—Charles B. Eas‘man, Woodville, best 
single yoke, $10; Jas. F. Converse, Belleville, 2d best do, 8; Wm. 
L. Wait, Champion, 3d best do, Trans. and 3. 

Training steers best, Wm. L. Wait, Silver Medal. 

One Year Old —Datus Osmer, Rutland, Jefferson county, best 
single yoke, $8; A. & H. Bowen jr., Oak Grove, Orleans county, ¥ 
best do, 5. 

Amasa N. Converse, 12 years old, Pamelia, Jefferson Co., training 
yoke of steers best, Silver Medal. 

Discretionary Premium of $10 and a volume of Transactions, to 
John W. Taylor, of East Bloomfield, Ontario county, for two pair 
of unbroke yearling steers, very fine animals. 

Fat Cattie.—J. W. Taylor, East Bloomfield, best ox 4 yearsand 
upder 5, $10. 

Henry Hopkins, Rutland, 2d best cow, 4 years, $6. 

J. W. Taylor, East Bloomfield best steer 3 years old, $8. 

J. W. Taylor, East Bloomfield, best heifer 3 years old, $8; J. W. 
Taylor, 2d best do, 3. 

Discretionary —E. Corning jr.,’a prize of $10, and Diploma, for 
six years old Hereford cow, fed on meal one year—the best animal 
exhibited, the finest the committee have ever seen entered for ex 
hibition. 

Foreren CattLe.—Wm. Davis, Toronto, C. W., best Short Hom 
bull 2 years old and upwards, Diploma and $15. 

R. Coates, Oakville, G. W., best Devon bull 2 years and upwards 
Diploma and $15. 

H. A. Sandusky, Versailles, Ky., best pair of working oxen out 6. 
State $15; H. A. Sandusky, 2d best do, 10. 

W. Roderick, Coburg, C. W., black Galloway bull, Dip. and 10. 


CLASS II.—HORSES. 


Sta..ions— For all work.—Truman Cone, Denmark, Lewis €o, 
best stallion 4 years and upwards, $25; R. McNeal, Meridian, Cay- 
nga county, 2d best do, 15; E. G. Wait, ——.. Jefferson county, 
3d best do, 5; A. & H. Bowen, jr., Oak Grove, Orleans county, 
best do, Youatt. 

The Committee recommend that the Society award premiums to 
Messrs. Warren & Healey, of Canton, St. Lawrence county, for 
= stallion, which was accompanied by 6 or 8 of his colts, Silver 
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Also, to Edward Phelps, Hopkinton, St. Lawrence county, Small 
Silver Medal; Norman Dayton, Canton, St. Lawrence Co., Youatt ; 
E. D. Jackson, St. Lawrence county, Transactions. 

They being a fine lot of studs—but the Committee think that 
they should not be placed in the class of horses of all work, and 
recommended that such horses should be placed in a class for light 
and pleasure carriages, believing them not suitable for staging or 
heavy farm work. 

Mares AND Foats—For all work.—A. Blount, Watertown, Jef- 
ferson Co., best brood mare (with foal at her feet,) a and up- 
wards, $25; Stephen Adsit, Rutland, Jefferson Co., 2d best do, 15; 
Lyman Jacobs, Rutland, 3d best do, 5; A. B. Carter, Champion, 
Jetferson county, 4th best do, Youatt. 

Henry Ainsworth, Quaker Settlement, Jefferson county, Trans. 

Draveut.—John G. Hermans, Fairville, N. Y., best stallion 4 
years and upwards, $25; Charles Peck, Van Buren, N. Y., 2d best 
do, 15; R. McNeal, Meridian, N. Y., 3d best do, 5; Anson Hunger- 
ford, Watertown, 4th best do, Youatt. : 

Discretionary—Anson Hungerford, Watertown, best pair of mares 
for all work, $10; H. L. Monroe, Rutland, 24 best pair horses, 5; 
W. D. Carter, Champion, 3d best do, Youatt. 

THorovGH Brep.—George W. Parish, Rossie, St. Lawrence Co., 
best stallion, 4 years and upwards, Colonel, $25; Henry D. Rich, 
Watertown, 2d best do, Hamiltonian, 15; John H. Hawthorne & 
Co., Utica, Oneida Co., 3d best do, 3 years, Young Kimball Jack- 
son, 10. 

Three Years Old.—G. A. Childs, Malone, Franklin county, best 
stallion 3 years old, $20; E. Warner, Canton, St. Lawrence county, 
2d best do, 10; Thomas Crary, Potadam, St. Lawrence county, 3d 
best do, 3; Pliny Monroe, Rutland, 4th best do, Youatt. 

Jesse Stapelin, Rutland, best mare 3 years old, $20; Traman 
Hungerford, 2d best do, 10; Thurston Barker, Ellisburgh, 3d best 
do, 3; H. L. Pierce, Champion, 4th best do, Youatt. 

Two Years Old.—George Bene3ict, Verona, Oneida county, best 
stallipn 2 years old, $15; W. Hungerford, Watertown, 2d best do, 
10; @harles Wheeler, Canton, 3d best do, Youatt. 

A. C. Pierce, Orleans, Jefferson county, best mare 2 years old, 
$15; Wm. C. Baker, Watertown, 2d best do, 10; Leonard Loomis, 
Le Ray, Jefferson county, 3d best do, Youatt. 

One Year Old.—Sylvanus Stroud, Lenox, Madison county, best 
stallion 1 year old, $10; M. Craine, Westmoreland, Oneida county, 
2d best do, 5; F. H. Kent, Hopkinton, St. Lawrence county, 3d best 
do, Youatt. 

Discretionary.—John M. Cooper, Watertown, Jefferson county, 
1 pair of bay matched 2 year old colts, Trans. 

aTcuep Horses—For Road or Carriage.—Mr. Bostwick, Low- 
ville, best pair of matched horses, 16 hands or over, $15; Harvey 
Beals, Adams, Jefferson county, 2d best do, 10. 

Erastus Corning jr., A!bany, best pair of matched horses, 15 to 
16 hands, $15; E. Burrell, Salisbury, Herkimer Co., 2d best do, 10. 

Edwin Marsh, Headerson, Jefferson Co., best pair of matched 
horses, 14 to 15 hands, $15; C. S. Clark, Oswego, 2d best do, $10. 

GELpINGs.—Chauntey Barrett, best gelding, $10; Calvin Scrip- 
ture, Watertown, 2d best do, 8. 

Sinete Mares.—Harvey Beals, Adams, best (gray) mare, $10; 
J. Stears, jr., Watertown, 2d best do, (bay) 8. 
| Since Trorrine Horse, Mark or GELDING—Jn Harness.—Geo. 
White Canton, best (brown) horse, $10; J. B. Champion, Water- 
town, 2d best do, (sorrel horse) 8; C. C. Chadwick, Theresa, Jeffer- 
son county, 3d best do, 5. 

Maj. M. R. Patrick, Sackett’s Harbor, best trainet! riding horse 
for gentleman or lady, $10; H. S. Bartell, Leyden, Lewis county, 
2d best do, 8; E. H. Cole, Henderson, 34 best do, 5. 

From oTuer States anp Cayapa.—R. Coates, Oakville, C. W., 
best blood stallion 4 years and upwards, $15. 

A. C. Palmer, Charlotte, Chittenden county, Vt., best stallion 
horse of all work, 4 years and upwards, $16. 

Henry Batelle, Grafton, C. W., best brood mare of all work, 4 
years and upwards, $15. 

Peter Arch Deacon, Toronto, C. W., best draught stallion of all 
work, 4 years and upwards, $15. 

W. H. Gardner, Morvin, C. W., a good 2 year old colt, Trans, 

James P. Lake, Morvin, C. W., a good 3 year old colt, Trans. 





‘SALT FOR HORSES. 


Tus will perhaps cause some to laugh, as undoubt- 
edly all farmers feed salt to their horses, but I know 
it to be the custom among a great many of the farm- 
ers and horse owners in my neighborhood, who never 
feed salt to their horses more than once or twice a 
week, and then they throw a handful to each horse 
which he will greedily devour on account of his being 
almost starved for salt, and it must necessarily follow 
that for the next half day or so he suffers greatly from 
thirst; at least such is the fact in some cases. Now 
to avoid all this, I will give a few practical hints which 
I have followed for some time, and I find that m 
horses hardly ever refuse a feed, and are always well 
and hearty. I have a small box placed upon one side 
of my feeding room, with a lid fastened to it, in which 


I keep a constant supply of salt, which will be found 
much more convenient than to have the salt in the 
house or some out-of-the-way place, which is often 
the reason of neglecting to salt horses regularly. I 
give my horses salt every time I feed them, but I do not 
throw a handful on. I mix about a teaspoonful with 
each horse’s feed while I continue to give the same 
kind of feed, and when it becomes necessary or con- 
venient to change the kind of feed I then apply a 
little more for the first and second time, as I think it 
a sure preventive of the cholic, &c. One of my neigh- 
bors recently lost a mare in this way: he having oc- 
casion to change feed, and not — salt, the horse 
became costive, which disease very often proves fatal 
to that most noble of animals. When he related to 
me the supposed cause of the disease, I remarked that 
I thought if he had applied some salt it might have 
prevented it; he readily confirmed my opinion, and 
also remarked that he applied a handful of salt at the 
second feed, but it was then too late, for the horse 
would eat no more. I have also frequently mixed an 
equal quantity of clean wood ashes with my salt, and 
think it very good for horses. The above rule will 
also hold good for other animals, such as cattle and 
sheep, as well as for the horse. If this should meet 
the eyes of some who have not yet followed the above 
rule, I would say to all such, try it, and make your- 
selves satisfied, as it will cost no more than it does to 
salt once or twice a week. This being my first at- 
tempt to write for the public press, I will now close. 
More anon. A Youna Farmer.—Berlin, Somerset 
County Pa. 





Tue Catnese Sucar Caxne.—The Western Farm 
Journal states that the Chinese sugar cane has been 
used this season for fattening cattle in Warren Co., 
Ohio. The cattle appeared to be very fond of it, 
and are said to have gained well, though it may be 
mentioned that they were fed with a peck of meal 
each, per day, in addition to the “sugar millet.” 

The same paper states that Gov. Hamwonn, of 
South Carolina, in a letter to Mr. Bucnanay, of Cin- 
cinnati, speaks of this plant as follows: 


“T had half an acre planted, and only ground enough 
to try it. It will do here, and it will do also in your 
climate at Cincinnati. It will mature sooner than corn, 
and in any climate suited to Indian corn. A fine syrup 
can be made of it, at a cost of eighteen to twenty cts. 
per gallon. On an acre of land prepured as you would 
work it for sugar beets or carrots, you can, with less 
labor than used for corn, grow enough millet to make 
five or six hundred gallons of syrup. You can grind 
and boil from three hundred to three hundred and 
fifty gallons of juice per day, producing about fifty 
gallons of syrup. I have not tried it for sugar, and I 
only desire to save some $600 or $800 annually, that I 
expend for molasses for my people, It can be kept for 
grinding. I think it likely to compete with the sugar 
cane of Lousiana. I think it is particularly valuable 
in your region, and hereafter I will give the particulars 
of my experiment if you desire it.” 

Sanprorp Howakgp, of the Boston Cultivator, 
cultivated this plant last year, and his riments 
“proved the on, of producing it in Massa- 
chusetts;” and he suggests that it would probably be 
more useful as a forage plant than for producing sugar 
and molasses; an opinion which the above results 
sustain. We shall be glad to hear from any of our 
readers who have experimented with the “sugar 





millet.” 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH, BY 8. W. 





Femates on Horse sack.—It has been noticed 
with regret that the accomplished editor of the Gen- 
esee Farmer demurs to the propriety of having our 
fair equestriennes admitted as a part of the show cf 
animated nature at a rural fair. How strange that a 
gentleman who has such a passion for animal and 
vegetable creations as to call an Kssex pig beautiful, 
a Leicester ram splendid, a Short Horn superb, and 
a horse the ne plus ultra of equine grace and muscu- 
lar development, should be so obtuse or indifferent to 
the mentally trained physical display of the higher 
order of animated nature, as to debar our fair ones 
from a little outside exercise, or display, if you please, 
on horse back at our rural festivals! With no bet- 
ter reason, methinks he might forbid his cherished 
Pomona to display there “her kindly fruits of the 
earth,” and Flora her exquisite fragrant decorations, 
which alone give to the imagination the crowning 
graces of the vegetable kingdom, as our fair, bloom- 
ing specimens of humanity should give the crowning 
sesthetics to the animated world ! 

Inpran Cory.— Vator, in the last Farmer, asks 
why it is that early planted corn “sets and matures 
more ears and better, than the later planted, which 
matures the same sized stalks and leaves ?” 
is, to give the maximum cereal yield, corn must have 
its stinting season in May, so that the long, hot days 
of June fall upon the plants only after they have 
— strong roots; then you will remark how much 
aster the early planted, and even sickly looking corn 
will go ahead of those weaker rooted plants that have 
just appeared above the surface; now, if July is hot 
and dry, the late planted corn takes its stiyt, while 
the now tasseled earlier planted only laughs and lux- 
uriates in a drouth, forming its ears before the long, 
cool nights commence. After the middle of August, 
if the nights are cool, corn if not filled, matures slow- 
ly, and,after the middle of September, except in glaz- 
ing, its progress is imperceptible. The cause of the 
failure of corn to mature, is because the temperature 
falls to 45° or lower, almost every night. Hence the 
importance of planting corn early; no matter if it is 
a little singed by late frosts, it is growing at the 
root. Corn isa plant designed by nature to grow 
fast only ia the longest and hottest days; heat is of 
more importance to it than moisture, particularly at- 
ter it is in tassel. In the equatorial regions, where 
the days are only about twelve hours long, and the 
nights are cool, the little Guinea corn only can be 
grown. In fact, it is only in the United States that 
Indian corn finds its true indigenous soil and climate. 

I have some late planted sweet corn, the ears of 
which have been in statu quo nearly a month. Since 
the first of October the unusually warm days and 
nights for the season, have partially filled a few ears 
fit to boil; but the husks are drying, and farther 
growth is at anend. When I hear a farmer say, “I 
shall have a good crop of corn if the frost only keeps 
off,” I set him down as one without experience in the 
= or as one who never had any vocation for 

is great calling. Itis true that frost nearly destroys 
the edible value of the fodder, but it only marks those 
ears for the grave that are already past vitality. 

Corn Starks as Fopper.—That farmer who cuts 
up and stacks his corn as soon as it is well glazed, 
will save as much in quantity as in the quality of his 


The fact | 


———— 


of October approach, loses much in leaf, and near} 
all the saccharine in the stalk; the stalks of the sweet 
corn, if cut up and kept from fermenting their juices, 
will be eaten by cows with as much avidity as the 
leaves; those animals, more especially, that are fed on 
still slop, as the sugar of the stalk is the equivalent 
for that which is decomposed and taken from the slop 
at its vinous fermentation to form alcohol. I take it 
that the full value of the stalk of Indian corn, when 
properly cured and saved, has as yet, rarely been ag- 
certained, and never more than half estimated. 

Fatt Pirowine.—In the last Farmer, one of the 
pattern farmers of little Seneca, Joun Jonnsron, ad- 
vocates hauling out and spreading manure early in 
| the fall, so that the grass growing up through it may 
_ be an addition to the organic matter to be plowed 
| under in the spring. I would ask him if a heavy soil 

like his own was thus plowed late in the fall, or in 
| early winter, before the ground is much frozen, so 
| that it would have the benefit of the disintegrating 
| effects of the frosts of winter, it would not be better 
than to wait and plow under the same manure in the 
spring ? 

TranspLantine Evercreens.—Until of late, it has 
been supposed next to an impossibility to transplant 
| that beautiful evergreen the Hemlock (bies Cana- 
densis) with any chance of success. Down east they 
never fail to live and thrive when the following pro- 
cess is followed: Go into a thicket of young hemlocks 
in swamp or upland, and with a sharp spade cut off 
all the large roots two or three feet from the trunks 
of such small trees as are proper for transplanting; 
then let them stand one or two years longer, by which 
time the large shortened roots will have put out a 
large growth of short fibrous roots; then take them 
up with as much earth as possible, place them in good 
well prepared soil, and not one in twerty will fail 
to grow well. 

A writer in a late Farmer is in favor of transplant- 
ing large pines; but those he alludes to, which were 
removed at so much cost and care, might have been 
distanced by trees less than two inches in diameter, if 
we may judge from such trees now growing in this 
vicinity. When the trunk of a tree is so much out 
of proportion to its roots, the growth must be very 
slow for many years. Whereas, a small tree, even of 
the evergreen species, overcomes this impediment in 
a comparatively short time, and makes a rapid growth 
in a congenial soil. 

Joseph Wricut, of this place, has just returned 
from the United States Fair at Philadelphia, 
where his matched blacks, “Tippoo Brothers,” took 
the $100 first prize for matched trotters in harness, 
distancing a span of New York city gray mares, more 
than 25 rods; they trotted the long mile, turning eight 
corners, and came in in 3,7. The next day the gen- 
tleman who owned the grays wanted to have the trial 
over again; as the award was made, Mr. Wricut 
would not consent to it; but a friend of his offered to 
bet on the blacks against the grays, on a wager of 
$5,000; but the New York gent demurred to the 
largeness of the stake, then it was reduced to $1,000, 
when he backed out ! These same Tippoo colts took 
the highest prize at the U.S. Fair last year at Boston. 
Mr. W. is of opinion that they can trot a straight 
mile in 2.50. On the Philadelphia course they took 
the track from outside before they had gone thirty 
rods. It is the opinion of the knowing ones that the 








corn fodder. Corn that stands uncut until the frosts 


city grays step too high and work too hard to make 
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the best speed. The other two span who made up 
the full match of four on the course were badly dis- 
tanced. 

It is the opinion of those gentlemen from here, who 
attended both the Boston and the Philadelphia na- 
tional fairs, that the exposition, taken all in all, was 
alike exceedingly creditable to both places, and nearly 
equal in magnitude. But in the order and discipliue, 
and in the tidy, quiet, efficient, man-of-war fashion in 
which every regulation was carried out, the Boston- 
ians rather took the palm. S. W.—Waterloo. 


P. S—I wrote you that Josera Wricut had taken 
the highest premium for matched trotters at the Phil- 
adelphia Fair, but it appears that speed was made a 
secondary consideration in the programme of awards; 
the competition being restricted to the style and 
beauty of the pair. One of the judges, W. H. Harr, 
averred that Mr. Wricnr’s Tippoo’s “ were decidedly 
the best pair of matched horses on the ground for 
use and speed, and that there were no horses there 
fit to compete with them.” But as speed was not 
the consideration, the committee refused him the first 
premium. It is also admitted “that the pair of horses 
that received the first prize could not trot a mile in 
four minutes, and would not bring under the hammer, 
one-fourth the sum of Mr. Wrieut’s.” , — 


WOODLAND PASTURES PROFITABLE. 





Tew or fifteen acres of woodland pasture is in the 
estimation of some farmers an indispensable acquisi- 
tion to their farms, especially if the timber is second 
growth, which is preferable—the branches being 
nearer the ground, producing a cool shade in hot 
weather, which is a welcome resort for cattle in the 
heat of summer; and as a general thing the feed does 
not dry up so soon as in open pasture, and is usually 
sweeter. We do not, however, maintain that too 
much shaded pasture is really of greater benefit than 
that where the sun’s rays can readily penetrate ; yet 
we'do say that where the season is as dry as this has 
been, the woodland pasture affords the greatest quan- 
tity of feed, and that of a better quality than that 
obtained from more exposed situations. Such has 
been our experience. 

Nor do we consider an occasional maple, beech or 
elm, objectionable in every lot on the farm; yet how 
often we see every tree which comes within the 
boundary of the fence cut down, under pretence that 
they shade the crops. Suppose they do,—they are 
nature’s ornaments, and they greatly add to the 
beauty of the farm, as well as to its value; and the 
ipjury they do to a crop is comparatively small, if we 
consider them beneficial both for shade and orna- 
ment. Departing from their usefulness in decorating 
the farm, their shade for cattle, the pleasing prospect 
they afford when viewed in groups or standing singly 
here and there,—we would ask what is there that will 
set off a humble cottage to better advantage than a 
row of thrifty, well planted locust or elm trees deco- 
rating its front?—or what is there that adds more to 
the beauty and elegance of a stately mansion, than 
their presence? Surely, to the lover of the beautiful 
they are indispensable. Therefore, plant trees about 
your house; adorn your streets with them; and you 
will never regret it, even in tke sale of your prop- 
erty. W.—Mich. 





WHEAT AND CHESS ONCE MORE. 


Messrs. Eptrors:—In the two last numbers of the 
Farmer I find the question of “ Wheat vs. Chess” al- 
luded to and the conclusion arrived at that wheat 
does not and cannot produce chess. I am compelled 
with equal assurance to affirm that wheat can and 
does produce chess, for the reason that I have seen 
both grains grown upon the same stalk and upon the 
same head. Some years since, while residing in the 
town of Turin, Lewis Co., N. Y., as I was reapin 
wheat, I discovered in the standing grain a sm 
—" of chess attached to ore of the wheat heads, 
which led me to make a close examination, and I 
found, by pulling up the stalk containing the chess, 
that it was one of three s.alks growing from the same 
root, upon each of which there was a well filled head 
of wheat with the exception of one kernel about the 
middle of one of the heads, and in the place of that 
one grain there was a branch of chess two or three 
inches long, bearing seventeen kernels of chess. The 
head of wheat was otherwise so perfect that even the 
chaff or bowl that should have covered the wheat 
kernel encircled the chess stem at its root, or where it 
was attached to the head. And if you, Messrs. Ep- 
Tors, should think the above brief note will be of 
any service to your readers, you can use it as you 
please. Lewis Hicsy.—Wattsburg, Erie Co., Pa., 
Sept. 27, 1856. 

Remarxks—The fact above stated is notnew. We 
have had several such ears of wheat with chess grow- 
ing out of them, sent to us, and in the Genesee Farm- 
er for November, 1850, will be found an exact repre- 
sentation of one of them furnished us by a farmer in 
Williamson, Wayne Co., N. Y., and which he one 
demonstated that wheat could turn to chess. Ap- 
pearances certainly favored the idea; but on a close 
examination, and on removing one grain near the 
junction of the chess with the wheat, and bending 
down the chaff, the end of the chess stem could be 
readily perceived, and on touching it the head of chess 
moved, showing that there was not the least connect- 
ion between the wheat and chess. The chess proba- 
bly had become entwined around the wheat while the 
ear was forming, and had been secured there by the 
growth of the grain and chaff When ripe, the stem 
of the chess would easily be broken off in cutting the 
wheat. Several such cases have come under our ob- 
servation, and in every instance we have found that 
the chess was not growing out of the ear of wheat 
but simply twined round it.—[Ens. 








Manure ror WHeaT SHOULD BE APPLIED NEAR 
tHe Surrace.—A correspondent of the American 
Farmer applied the same quantity of manure to two 
acres of wheat; on one acre he plowed it in at the 
first plowing eight or ten inches deep, and covered 
the seed afterwards with a gang plow. The other 
acre was plowed the same depth at the same time, 
without manure, and at the time of sowing the seed 
the same quantity of manure was spread on the sur- 
face, and seed and manure plowed in with the 

low. The latter yielded one-fifth more than the 
ormer. 


Tuoroves drainage, if practiced in connection with 
deep tillage, would frequently double the value of the 
land over and above the cost of the work in effecting 
the drainage. Let all farmers look to this, and awaken 
their minds to its importanee, 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE EARLY DAYS OF THR | re not only prepared, but take pleasare in furnishing 
GENESEE FARMER. the results of their own experiments for publication, 


meson Te for the benefit of their neighbors. When w 
“ We have great pleasure in publishing the follow-| .. a ee ee 
ing letter from N. Goonsett, Ksq., the First EDITOR | sider all those circumstances which have so contriby. 


Y | ted to this wonderful improvement in agriculture and 
of the Genesee Farmer. Our readers will be glad | horticulture, and how much of it has been effected 


to Jean that be ail takes acery terest in be) hye publication of joule Ike your bow a 
5 ecnteiinainn 4 Gis canon, | any reasonable farmer withhold that small sum which 
a Pag jis required to enable you to publish the Genesee 
To Tue Eprror or THE Genesee Farmer. — Sir : | Farmer, which is so directly connected with, and hag 
Please accept of my thanks for your favor of the been so instrumental in their own prosperity ? 
first nine numbers of the second series of the Genesee “Vew Haven, Oct. 10, 1856. 
Farmer. Although I have long been a stranger to | ne 








this publication, and have known very little of the AMERICAN SEED IN ENGLAND, 
success which has attended it, or the manner in which} _A correspondent of the London Gardener's Chron- 
it has been conducted, yet. the sight of the heading | jele asks, how is it “that flowers raised from seed 
alone calls up many reminiscences of circumstances | grown in the United States, (the sunflower and some 
which attended the first introduction of this paper to | of the mallows, for instance,) grow to two or three 
the public.  sianan the size of plants raised from English seed in 
‘Twenty-five years ago the first of last January, I | the same garden, even if that English seed has been 
commenced at Rochester the publication of the | raised from plants grown from American seed. For 
Genesee Farmer, under circumsiances which would | instance, the sunflower grew 10 feet, and the mallow 
now be considered insurmountable obstacles. I was | 15 feet high in my father's garden, when raised from 
induced to undertake the work by several reasons :| American seed; but when these robust plants ripened 
‘irst—From my intimate acquaintance with the soil | their seed, and this seed was sown again, the plants 
and climate of Western New York, and the benefi-| of the second generation did not grow more than 5 
cial influence which Lake Ontario had upon the tem- | fee, high. * * May it not be desirable to get our 
perature of those counties bordering upon it, I be-| seed wheat from America ?” 
came convinced that there was no locality in the) We should have been glad to have seen an answer 
United States, in the same latitude, that was so fa- | to this question from Dr. Lixptey; but he publishes 
vorably situated for the raising of all kinds of fruit| the article without comment. We would suggest 
common to northern latitudes, and for agricultural | that the reason why the sunflower and “some of the 
pursuits generally, and that this region would inevita- | mallows” do not grow as well from English as from 
bly become the Fruit Garden of the Northern | American seed is that our dry, hot climate is better 
States. Secondly — Rochester being situated near | adapted for the perfection of these plants than the 
the centre of this favored region, at that time bid | moist, cool climate of the British Isles. The science 
fair to become the leading business town, and had | of physiology and practical observation alike would 
then a population numbering about ten thousand. lead us to suppose that plants produced from seed 
The agriculturists and horticulturists of this section | raised in a climate well adapted for its growth, would 
had arrived at that stage when they began to feel the | be finer than plants raised from seed grown in a cli- 
want of a medium of communication, through which | mate where these plants mature only under the most 
they could have an interchange of ideas appertaining | favorable circumstances, if at all. ‘The English cli- 
to the several branches of business in which they | mate is better adapted for the growth and perfection 








were engaged. 

At that time, I think, there were but two agricul- 
tural papers published in the United States,—one at 
Boston and the other at Baltimore, and neither of 
those were much known in Western New York. In 
short, agriculture and horticulture were then in their 
infancy, compared with the present day. There had 
been but tew books upon these subjects published, 


and an agricultural library, or its utility, was little | 


dreamed of by the farmers. Very few societies for 
the spread of knowledge in those departments had 
been formed. Contributors to an agricultural and 
horticultural journal were few and far between ; those 
engaged in these avocations did not feel sufficient 
confidence in themselves, to lay before the public the 
results of their own experience ; and as the Genesee 
Farmer was commenced as a weekly paper, it was 
very difficult for the editor, having only his own ex- 
perience to draw from, to fill its pages with matter 
sufficiently interesting to create much excitement in 
the public mind. How changed the scene! What 
progress in the last quarter of a century! Agricul- 
tural papers are now printed in the different States, 
and all our bookstores furnish works on scientific ag- 
riculture ; farmers have become well informed in all 
that appertains to their profession, and many of them 


of the broad or Windsor bean than the climate of 
| this country; and it is a well establiehed fact that, 
| although the Windsor bean can rarely be grown in 
| this country with success, seed imported from Eng- 
land produces a far better crop than that raised here, 
even though the American seed is as large and as 
perfectly matured as that grown in England. 

It follows from these considerations that we should 
obtain our seed from those countries where the plant 
naturally attains its greatest perfection. As the Eng- 
‘lish writer we have quoted above suggests, it might 
be worth the English farmers’ while to get their “seed 
wheat from America;” for there can be no doubt that 
our climate is better adapted for the perfect elabora- 
tion of wheat than that of England, as is also that 
of Canada West, Australia, the countries on the bor- 
ders of the Black Sea and some other parts of Eu- 
rope. The same may be said of red clover, which 
= its seed in England with great difficulty, while 

ere it can be raised in great perfection without any 
trouble. This fact may throw some light on the 
“disease” termed “clover sickness,” so prevalent in 
England, and which is unknown in America, a disease 
which the investigations of scientific men and the ob- 
servations of practical farmers have alike failed to 
discover the cause or point out a remedy. 
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On the other hand, barley attains a more perfect 
growth in England than in this country, and it is not 
improbable that we could raise better crops from 
English seed than from that grown here. It would 
be necessary, however, to get those varieties which 
experience has shown to be most suitable te our cli- 
mate—and these may be those which are held in least 
esteem in England. 

With horticultural plants the ee is suscepti- 
ble of very extensive application, and the rapid in- 
tercommunication of modern times, and our intimate 
commercial relations with every nation on the globe, 
afford unparalleled facilities for carrying out such a 
system of exchange. A bright future awaits the 
seed-growers of this country. It is true that at pres- 
ent they do not raise seed enough to supply the home 
demand. In fact an immense quantity of seed is an- 
nually imported from England and France—and this 
of those kinds which can be grown to greater perfec- 
tion in this country than in almost any other. 


$$ + 





“MANUFACTURED MANURES.”—GOOD EVIL 
SPOKEN OF. 


Josern Harris, Esg.:—On reading the first page 
of the Working Farmer for October, we had certain 
lines of Suaxsrgare very forcibly recalled to our 
memory—those, namely, in which he speaks of some 
of the effects of an evil conscience, as follows: 

“ Thrice is he armed who hath his quarrel just ; 
And he but nake !, though locked up in steel, 
Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted.” 

It appears that a communication was published in 
the Country Gentleman of September 18th, with the 
caption above given in quotation marks, one object 
of which was to thank the editors of that paper for 
the very valuable services they have, at different times 
and on sundry occasions, rendered to the farming com- 
munity in exposing some of the frauds and imposi- 
tions which have been attempted to be put upon 
them by professed friends. ‘This expression of the 
gratitude of many farmers for the valuable services 
which you have been among the foremost in render- 
ing, seems to have disturbed the conscience and feel- 
ings of the editor of the paper first named, and to 
have pierced him in a very tender spot. He seems 
to have felt this vote of thanks for your bold and 
public spirited exposures of certain humbugs and im- 
positions ;which have been attempted, as if it had 
been an arrow shot at him. But your readers will 
best understand the noteworthy items both of the 





original vote of thanks, and of the strange remarks, P 
betraying plainly a wounded conscience, which that | |; 


vote or offering of thanks has extorted from the indi- 


among the number of those who give you credit for 
the most honorable motives in the services you have 
rendered to the whole fraternity of American farm- 
ers and planters in saving them from being robbed 
and plundered, and we feel indignant at any attempt 
| made to rob you of the honor, the admiration and 
the gratitude to which such services, both in the col- 
umns of the Genesee Farmer and of the Country 
Gentleman, do very justly entitle you. We cannot 
bear to have your good evil spoken of ; and though 
you may be very reluctant to have any more to do 
with one whose character—now generally notorious 
—but slenderly entitles him to any notice, we think 
it might be well to point out the malignity, the soph- 
istry, and the calumny of the present attack. e 
would like to have you show that there could not be 
any motive that could kad you to undertake the un- 
welcome task of exposing schemes of fraud, as you 
have boldly and fearlessly done on several occasions, 
save the hope of doing good to others by saving them 
from dangerous and despicable impositions. Vindi- 
cate your title to our gratitude, which your calumni- 
ator would fiich from you; let not your good be evil 
spoken of ; and then, let him of the sore and wound- 
| ed conscience “ go to hisown place.” Yours, truly, 
OcciDENTALIs. 


Remarks.—We exchange with the Working Far- 
mer, but for some reason or other the October num- 
ber has not been received. We are, therefore, in 
blissful ignorance of the aspersions cast on our charac- 
ter by the “Man of Phosphates, editor Marrs,” 
in the article referred to by our correspondent. Had 
| we seen it, however, we should, as he suggests, “be 
| tempted to pass his present attack in silence.” A 
; man who would endeavor to palm off on the agricul- 
| tural community a worthless article under the name 
of “Chilian guano,” and which his circulars repre- 
| sented as coming “from the coast of Chili,” while it 
| was manufactured in his own factory on his own 





place, near Newark, N. J., cannot expect to receive 
that attention to his real or supposed grievances 
which we gladly. render to any respectable manure 
/manufacturer. ‘True, he is a brother editor, but when 
an agricultural paper is used simply for the purpose 
| of selling the editors’ worthless manufactures at a 
high price, under false names, he is a disgrace to the 
profession, and a stink in the nostrils of every res- 
pectable journalist.—[ Eps. 








Errects or Unperprarntne.—It is well known that 
here water is stagnant in the soil, atmospheric 
r does not penetrate, and it is likewise known that 


the roots of plants cannot thrive without this element; 


vidual referred to, if you will submit to them first the | put the land having been divested of its superfluous 


one and then the other of these articles. 

We write to you at this time to solicit your atten- 
tion to the vote of thanks, and to the reply made to 
it or notice taken of it in the Working Farmer, lest 
your contempt for the editor of that paper should 
tempt you to pass his present attackin silence. You 
must be well aware that you must have been promi- 
nently in view in the letter of thanks which lately ap- 
peared in the Country Gentleman; and it is just as 
well known to the most of those who will read the 
remarks of the wounded manure manufacturer, that 
it is you whom he is attempting to asperse, and you 
to whom he ascribes far different motives for your ex- 

osures of rascally frauds, than those to which we be- 
ieve you justly and gratefully entitled. We are 


water, the air rushes in and supplies its place, convert- 
ing noxious ingredients into wholesome food for plants. 
The roots follow the air, and appropriate such food as 
air and water have rendered fit for them. Secondly, 
plants are always actuated by heat up to say 75°, and 
two or three degrees is very beneficial to most plants, 
that is, two or three degrees above the general warmth 
of the soil; this draining will effect, by carrying down 
the warm showers and warm air into the soil; besides, 
where a large district is drained, the surrounding at- 
mosphere becomes warmer and more congenial to the 
health of plants, Thirdly, rain, which before draining 
was the bane of this land, is now become one of the 
most beneficial elements in its culture, carrying down 
to the roots and dispersing through{the soil ammonia 





and other elements of fertility. R 
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IMPROVEMENT OF SOILS BY SCIENCE 
(Continued from page 303.) 


I nave shown you how “Farmer Now” managed 
his farm affairs for the short term of three years, and 
we will now look at the improvements of “ Farmer 
All-the-time,” on his fifty acres, during the same pe- 
riod. 

While the first plowed in the same manner as he 
had done for years, the other plowed from three to 
five inches deeper; the trouble attending this deeper 
plowing is repaid by an average over that. of the crop 
of the farm in former years. Instead of selling all 
his surplus hay or grain, he either purchases more 
stock to consume it, or takes in stock to feed at a 
reasonable recompense, thus keeping a large share of 
the nourishment on the farm, and not being able to 
purchase lumber to build new sheds for his stock, he 
cut a quantity of wild grass and cornstalks for the 
purpose of covering his old sheds and for bedding — 
“ Farmer All-the-time” is very careful not to have any 
of the manure wasted or taken off the farm; it is 
consequently kept under the sheds until wanted for 
use, when it is hauled out upon the land and immedi- 
ately plowed under. The manure which he purchases 
of «“ eener Now” for one-and-sixpence per load, he 
finds far less valuable than his own, it having lain in 
the yard exposed to the deteriorating effects of the 
fall and winter storms, but still it turns him a large 
amount of clear profit. The second year he manures 
the poorest portion of the farm, well, and seeds it down 
with Timothy or clover, leaving only a little more than 
ha'f of his farm for cultivation, and this his former 
labor of the whole farm is bestowed upon. Wheat 
bringing a dollar and a half a bushel, he finds it will 
be profitable to buy a quantity of guano to use upon 
his wheat land. 

In the spring of the third year, desiring to plant a 
field with corn which has lain in grass for years past, 
he has it plowed about ten inches deep the fall pre- 
vious, that the winter frosts may kill all the worms 
and insects that might otherwise injure the crop, and 
having a little spare time and change during the win- 
ter he purchases and hauls upon the same iand a 
quantity of leached ashes, which is thoroughly har- 
rowed in the soil before planting. The rest of his 
time he fills up during the winter by hauling up his 
summer's wood, and,some rails where they will be 
necessary to repair the fences in the coming spring.— 
The third year, his neighbors all remark as they pass 
his farm, “what a remarkable difference there is in 
the appearance of this farm now and three years ago; 
while the crops also exhibit a favorable change in 
their appearance.” According to the amount of grain 
used, Farmer All-the-time raises great r crops with 
less expense than all the n-ighbors round about him. 
His cattle, &c., are all well cared for and well shel- 
tered from the cold and storms, and all the “ Farmer 
Nows,” as they pass by, say, “we never saw such a 
lucky farmer as “Farmer All-the-time” is; luck is 
always on his side.” 

By careful attention to his business, he has now 
nearly doubled his former crops, and some are more 
than doubled. The value of his soil has been ma- 
terially improved by scientific work and general ob- 
servation. He is a great agricultural reader. The 
Genesee Farmer is a favorite journal of his, and he 
also reads the Ohio Farmer and Albany Cultivator, 
which were awarded to him as premiums at his coun- 





ty Fair. I might ask what farmer might not improve 
his farm by following the advice of such papers or 
journals ? 

“Farmer All-the-time” continues his course of 
farming from year to year as before, adding improve- 
ments where they are suggested, until his farm has 
now become a “fertile spot” amohgst the neighbor. 
ing farms. 

I need make only a few more remarks of “Farm. 
er Now’s” success. You all know his shiftiess char. 
acter, his improvements and experiments all failed for 
want of being thoroughly executed, and he has ad. 
ded another fifty acres to his firm and the labor of the 
first fifty is now extended over the whole, while he 
scarcely raises enough to pay expenses. He resolves 
to sell out, goes to “ Farmer All-the-time” and offers 
his farm to him and receives for an answer, “don't 
want it; I have got land enough. When my pres. 
ent farm is worn out, 1 have got three below this 
which I will bring into use. I refuse to sell mine be. 
cause of its value which I have given by improving 
its soil by science. Go home and do the same by 
yours, and you need not want tojsell it. Enwarp 
Wo tvertin.— Milan, O., Oct., 1856. 








“T Meant,” “On Bur.”"—*“I meant” to have writ" 
ten this for the October number of the Genesee Far- 
mer, but to you, at least, it is unnecessary for me to 
explain. “I meant” to call the attention of many of 
your readers to this very common phrase. It is often 
used to repair, as best it may, damages from neglect; 
as for instance, that plow which had lain all winter 
where I was shut off from plowing by the frost, last 
fall, and the first round this spring the beam gave 
way. “I meant” to have housed it, but I didn’t find 
time wirhout going in a storm, so the plow was left 
frozen fast until loosened by thaws, and then the beam 
was weakened to the extent of six shillings, besides 
the other damages arising from exposure; and s0 it 
goes. “I meant” to have laid up those rails which 
had got thrown down adjoining the pasture before 
the cows got into the cornfield. “Oh but” I neg- 
lected it until the cattle and horses have destroyed 
not less than five dollars worth ; and all because 
“I meant” to have attended to this matter in due 
season, and should have done so except for this “Oh 
but.” 

Now, what I have to say about this matter is, in 
short, now is the time to lay that rail up, or get the 
hammer and nails and repair the fence, or house the 
implements; for if we put it off with an “Oh but,” we 
shall suffer a greater loss than we at present imagine. 
I know that had I taken one half hour last fall, 1 
should have been six shillings better this spring; and 
many times through life I have lost greater suis, be 
cause I did not attend to these little things in season. 
When I see a scythe hanging all winter on a tree, I 
am forced to believe that the owner “meant” to have 
got it under cover, and now excuses himself with 
“Oh but.” D.—Gates. 





Summer Fattowrc.—One of the purposes served by 
fallowing, is the destruction of weeds, converting them 
into manure; and another is the absorption of ammo- 
nia from the air. It is quite certain that, by frequent 
stirring, the soil is rendered much more fertile, not only 
by the absorption of ammonia, but also by the ready 
decomposition of substances that would otherwise have 
remained inscluble. 
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SUGGESTED ITEMS—No 2 “trotting matches,” “trials of speed,” and “lady 
ney equestrianism,” none of them particularly Agricultu- 
Eps. Genssee Farmer:—Y our October No., shows! ral. Town Fairs are becoming more common—their 
that you kindly accept my batch of “Items,” so I | idea is a good one—and could we have such in every 
turn over its leaves, pen in hand, to jot a few more | neighborhood, it would tend largely to the practical 
for you. improvement of farming. B.—NViagara Co., N. Y. 
GRATEFUL an hy am of Mr —— ne a 
“poor, but grateful” soil, is a good one, and charac- 
elton nae the soil in this country. It is gen- SENECA COUNTY @. ¥) FAIR. 
erally grateful for good treatment, and will do its} Tuts was undoubtedly the great County Fair of 
best however cared for. Did you ever notice that, | the season ; but every thing else, however notewor- 
the poorer a man’s land, the more time he has for | thy, was cast into the shade by the extra large show 
running about—for politics—and the hundred ways | of fine horses, and the trotting exercises which, with 
of “killing time,” which a good farmer never needs | the racing, occupied the best part of the last two 
to practice—always having abundant empleyment at| days. The Syracuse horse Terror was the fastest 
home. single trotter, compassing the mile in 2.39. Wright's 
Srocxnarpr's Lecrures.—As far as I am a judge | Tippoos were the fastest matched trotters, time 2.55. 
of Agricultural Chemistry, Srockuarpt’s Chemical | They did the work gracefully, without any of that 
Field Lectures is a volume well worthy the com-| irregular muscular exertion which disfigures so many 
mendation bestowed upon it by yourself and Dr. | fine horses when urged to rapid motion. The only 
Lixptey. No farmer can read it without deriving | thing that marred the interest of the trotting was the 
benefit therefrom—it will set him to thinking, at any | very little training some of the finest animals had re- 
rate, and thinking of improvements he may make in| ceived. Beautiful as they were to look upon in re- 
the management of his farm. I see it in the list of | pose, half the charm was gone the moment they were 
works you advertise for sale, and [ advise those in| put to their greatest speed ; while on the other hand, 
rit” want of a good Agricultural Chemistry to send you | most of the best trained, fastest trotters, only realized 
ar- one dollar and receive the work free of postage, by | the full measure of equine grace and beauty when 
to return mail. under full speed. 
r of Fatt Manvrina.—If I had seen Mr. Jonyston’s} But the show of blood, grade, and fat cattle, was 
ten letter on manuring grass land intended for corn, the | never larger here, or so good in quality. They were 
ect; previous fall, a little earlier, I would have tried the generally of the Durham and Devon breeds. The 
ater experiment, for it strikes me favorably, though with| sheep and pigs were few, but choice specimens of 
last you I am yet to be convinced that it is the most eco- | their breeds. : 
ave nomical application of barn-yard manure. As good} Floral Hall was elegantly arranged. Tere were 
find cern as J ever saw was on clover lay, manured with | some of the fairest fruits and flowers of the earth, 
left long or green manure immediately be'ore plowing in| added to a large display of cunning handicraft, 
eam the spring; and, though the season was dry, the corn | which included paintings and embroidery of much 
ides roots did seem to find and use it, and that extensive-| merit. 
0 it ly. I believe we ought to manure our meadows oc-| Some finely mottled late Crawford peaches, meas. 
hich caxionally, and that it should be done in autumn is! uring eleven inches round, represented a crop of fif- 
fore evident. How would it answer in winter ? teen bushels of the same variety. The west part of 
neg: Tursirs in EvcLaxp.—An item in Mr. Sxrwtne’s | this town, being the only randy region of little Sene- 
syed employing 150 acres of land to grow turnip seed, for | ca, is famous for peaches, particularly this season of 
ause his own use, strikes me as intended for “the marines.” peach scarcity. 
due ‘4ow many thousand acres of turnips does Mr. S.,| The mechanical show was not large. The most 
‘Oh ow, pray tell? Or does he use the seed to supply | notable was the display of superior improved double 
.ne country at large ? [That is what was meant.— | and single carriages and buggies. Kuve, (maker,) of 
s, in Eps. | Romulus, took the two highest prizes. 
the Native Cows.—However it may disagree with the| The great ball of the Harvest Home came off 
, the theories of breeding, there is a great deal of truth in| with astounding eclat, on the second night of the 
” we the remarks of “Conservative,” on this subject.—/ Fair ; for the accommodation of which, Floral Hall 
rine. There are a great many good native cows, and a great | had to be cleared of its showy contents, to the great 
ili, I many “blooded ones” which are inferior milkers—| disappointment of the thousands who came on the 
and More care and study should be employed to improve | last day. S. W.—Waterloo, Oct. 22, 1856. 
, be- = _— If a — has good cows, let him give rs 
em good care and pay proper attention to all their , 
a wants—if he has aa pA let him get rid of them ‘Tonoves-Brep. — The term thorough-bred im- 
have as soon as possible. plies “a class of our domestic animals, whether it be 
wih El Neatey’s Srepiine Cucuuser.—*W. T. G..” finds | Of horses, cattle, sheep, or pigs, which is derived 
this much lauded variety worthless. I cannot say [| through a long race of ancestors, each of which has 
have done much better. The cucumbers are gen- been selected with the utmost care for those euperior 
aby erally bitter, though of tolerably fair apearance: In a which render them most useful and 
ae common gardens, the season has been too dry for | ¥™U4%¢- 
ith good vines—it has been difficult to keep them alive bibs . 
nent even with frequent watering, in our vicinity. _ Wuew Oxen refuse to work equally well on either 
‘only Srare anp County Farrs—Are you not tired of | side, or when they pull off against each other, yoke 
eady visiting so many Agricultural Shows? 1t is much | them on the side you wish them to work, and turn 
bave harder work than it isto read about them: They are | them out to feed in that way; they soon become ac- 
getting to depend for their attractions very much on | customed to it, and work afterward on either side. _ 
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‘FARM NOTES, 


Epirors GeneskE Farmer :— You have invited 
farmers to give you their experience in farming the 
past season, and though I have no great results to 
boast of, I have great occasion for information, and 
it is more for that purpose that I have anything to 
offer at this time. 


Onto Dent Corn.—I have raised the Ohio Dent 
corn on a limited scale for the past six or seven 
years, and have found that if planted carly and on a 
rich warm soil, there is little danger from frost, and 
that the crop is greater, and the corn for many uses 
better than most other kinds,—although my opinion 
as to quantity and quality is not the result of any 
actual experiment. On good dry soils, mine has 
never failed to ripen ; even last year, it was ripe and 
cut up before the early frost which, injured so much 
corn In this county. it has perhaps grown a little 
earlier from being raised in this latitude for several 
years. I think this corn is sweeter—makes better 
puddings—is softer, and better on that account for 
feeding raw, especially to horses. It is said to be 
lighter, but if so, I think it is only because it does 
not pack as closely, on account of the shape of the 
kernel. I should like to know whether others of 
your patrons have made experiments with it, and 
with what success ; also whether there has been any 
analysis by which we can see how it differs from 
other kinds in composition. 

Twetve-Rowep Dent Corn.—I have also this 
season raised a few bushels of an early twelve-rowed 
Dent corn, from seed sent me by J. W. Bricas, of 
West Macedon, N. Y., called by him (I think) “Adam’s 
Early,” which I think is an excellent variety for field 
culture. Its habits are much like those of the Ohio 
Dent, but I think a few days earlier. 

Western Rep Porato.—I have also, this and last 
seasons, raised the “Western Red” or “Rochester 
‘Red” potato, side by side with the “Early June,” 
and have found (especially this season) that the for- 
mer has produced full twice the amount of the latter, 
and that the tuber of the former is fully equal in fla- 
vor to the latter and most other kinds. The tops 
keep green till frost, and in its habits it much resem- 
bles the old Merino ; the tubers, however, are a little 
different in shape, and their flavor decidedly prefera- 
ble. I should like to know the history of this potato, 
and its success with others. 

Tue Cutnroy Grare.—TI should like to say fur- 
ther, if I am not trespassing, that in the spring of 
1854 I sent to J. P. Foae & Co., of your city, for 
(among other articles) two Clinton grape roots, and 
received in due time plants of one year’s growth from 
the cuttings. Thinking that by the side of the Isa- 
bella they were of little value, except’to make out a 
variety, I gave one away, and the other I nursed as 
well as I knew how, and this season I have been re- 
warded by at least a peck of fine grapes, and with 
all due deference to the palates and opinions of oth- 
ers, the finest grapes I ever tasted ; and I would ad- 
vise all persons who have ground enough for two 
grape vines, to plant one Clinton. You may not 
prefer them for flavor, as I do, but there are at least 
two facts to recommend it above the Isabella. One 
is, that it is from ten to fifteen days carlier, and will 
never fail to ripen ; and the other is, that it is natu- 
ral to this climate, and not one that I have seen has 
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been injured the two past winters—while Isabellas! 


in the same situation were winter before last gene. 
rally killed here down to the surface of the snow. 
AGRICOLA. 
Gorham, N. Y., Oct. 13, 1856. 
[Our esteemed correspondent will accept our 
thanks for his interesting notes. We hope to hear 
from him frequently.—Eds. | 


—_—————. 


THICK OR THIN SOWING 


Mr. Wiitram Hetrov, of Belleville, C. W., in his 
Prize Essay on “ Agriculture and its Advantages ag 
a Pursuit,” recommends the Canadian farmers to sow 
more seed. We believe he is more than half right, 
but as it isa point of great importance, we should be 
glad to have the opinion of our experienced corres 
pondents. Mr. H. says: 

“From many years’ experience and intimate knowl- 
edge of Canada, I am convinced» that farmers do not 
sow thick enough. As to wheat and oats for example: 
if thin sowed on rich land the young plants will stool 
out or tiller very much, showing that nature makesa 
great exertion to supply the want of seed, and every 
farmer will observe that each shoot as it becomes fur- 
ther removed from the parent stem becomes weaker, 
and the produce more and more deficient, and more 
liable to disease, such as smut, mildew, é&e.; and they 
will further observe that every outshoot from the pa- 
rent stem is more subject to disease and weaker than 
the parent itself. In 1850, in a field of ten acres, I 
tried two average aeres with a double cast of seed, 
sowing about 34 bushels te the acre, and I was delight- 
ed to find at harvest, that on this land, thus thickly 
sowed, the crop was fully one-third better than any 
other two acres in the field; there being more parent 
stems, the heads were prouder and came all to more 
equal maturity; the capabilities of the soil were more 
equally diffused, and the result showed so very much 
in favor of thick sowing that I am led strongly to 
recommend the practice. It is too much the custom 
in Canada for farmers to calculate what return they 
have from the bushel of seed instead of from the acre 
of ground. If they put in more seed they might haye 
a smaller return per bushel, but they would have a 
larger return per acre, which is the great desider- 
atum. 

Ihave this year sowed four bushels of oats to the acre, 
and Iam confident there is not one grain too much; 
the soil is heavy clay, but even on rich loam I would 
recommend the same quantity of seed ;—the experience 
of the old countries is, that that quantity is not too 
much there, and I know of no principles by which our 
cleared lands would require less seed than similar soils 
in England. Having farmed many years very exten- 
sively in the Old Country, I have always sowed 3} 
bushels of good wheat, and four of oats (weighing 40 
Ibs. to the bushel) to the acre, with the best possible 
effect. The land, too, is not nearly so much exhausted 
by growing a thick crop as it is by growing a thin one, 
even if the acreable produce were the same, which is 
quite possible, but of rare occurrence. The same prin- 
ciple holds good in the sowing of clover. If much 
grass seed is not sowed with it, there should be 12 lbs. 
per acre sowed; and this is the quantity always sowed 
in the best agricultural counties of England; and per- 
haps for this reason—there the custom prevails to a 
great extent, to plow down the aftermath or second 
growth when about eight inches high, and sow wheat 
upon it, and I have seen splendid erops from such 
practice: but where this custom prevails the clover 18 
never kept a second year, it is either mowed and the 
second growth plowed down for wheat, or it is pas 
tured till October and then plowed down,” 
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EXRORS IN SHOEING HORSES, 


Tue following extracts from a pamphlet on Horse 
Shoeing, by Dr. Cummne, of St. Johns, N. B., should 
be read by every owner of a horse, and pasted up in 
every blacksmith shop in the country: 


“The function of the fore leg is mainly that of sup- 
porting the weight of the body, head and neck, and of 
transferring that weight forward from point to point, 
the time the animal is in motion. In performing the 
latter action, its mechanical bearing is much the same 
as that of a spoke in a carriage wheel. It is in fact a 
lever, in which, to give increased speed, the power acts 
at a disadvantage; the fulcrum or fixed point being at 
the long end of the lever, while the power and weight 
act near each other at the short. This long portion or 
arm of the lever is the leg from the elbow to the 
ground, the toe being the fixed point over which the 
body is raised, and hence any addition made to the 
length of the toe, has the same effect upon the horse 
as the placing a block before the wheel of a carriage 
has on it. It acts against the muscular power of the 
animal as used in the raising and carrying forward of 
his weight, and if ridden, of the weight of his rider, 
and though only requiring a small additional effort at 
each step, tells materially in a day’s journey. Every 
one the hes judge of horses can tell of the advantage 
of having them short below the knee, and is ready to 
despise as misshapen any one that has the reverse de- 
fect. But there seem he (hereabout at least) who 
have got as far as the consecutive idea, namely, that to 
cultivate an additional inch of unnecessary toe, is just 
the same as to put that much to the length of the bone 
below the knee, in fact for the horse, worse, as the 
addition is made at the point of greatest disadvantage. 

“In the hind leg, though the functions of the parts 
be different, the effects of a long toe are equal, if any 
odds worse. The main use of the hind leg is the pro- 
pulsion of the body forward, and when hauling of the 
load also. In effecting this the leg from the hock to the 
ground is a lever also of the second class. The power 
is the muscles whose tendons are inserted into the point 
of the hock, the resistance is concentrated in the tibia 
or bone of the leg, where it forms the hock joint, and 
the fixed point of the lever is the point of the toe 
— the ground. From this it is plain, on the sim- 

est mechanical evidence, that anything added to the 
ength of the toe, isso much leverage placed against 
the animal’s power of hauling, and consequently that 
he must either do less work, or else exert himself more 
in the doing of it. 

“Mechanical disadvantage to the horse in the per- 
formance of his work, however, is but one of the evils 
following the long toes common in this country. An- 
other, equally great, often arises when he is standing 
at rest. 

“Every one knows what is meant by a horse being 
‘sprung in the knees.’ For the information of those 
who are curious to know how this condition is pro- 
duced, I will explain one of its causes. The bones of 
the foot and pastern of the horse do not stand perpen- 
dieularly above each other, but slope backwards, a 
considerable portion of the animal’s weight resting on 
the tendons that pass down the back of the leg, and 
hence the greater the slope, the more strain the ten- 
dans have to bear. If we put a horse to stand with 
his head up hill, more exertion is needed to sustain 
himself than if standing on alevel. The reason is that 
the bones of the foot and pastern are thereby placed 
more obliquely, and more of, his weight is thrown upon 
the tendons and muscles, and thus a wearied horse, if 
left to himself, always feeds with his head down hill. 
But we add to the slope of the foot and pascern the 
same by adding to the length of the hoof and shoe, as 





by placing the horse’s head »p hill, and with greater 
permanency of effects, as we leave him no power to 
relieve himself. Often the two conditions are conjoin- 
ed, the toes are injuriously long, and the horse is con- 
fined nine-tenths of his time in a sloping stall. Here 
the muscular exertion of sustaining his weight soon 
becomes irksome. He shifts from one foot to another, 
but finds it only temporary relief. The muscles con- 
nected with the tendons that pass down the back part 
of the leg to the foot soon begin to relax, till the 
weight of the body falls on the ligamentous straps be- 
hind and below the knee. Then the bones of the pas- 
tern and foot become still more sloping, and to sustain 
his body perpendicularly above his feet, and still more 
to relax the muscles, the knee bulges out in front to a 
line with the projecting toe. This at first occurs — 
now and then, when the horse is wearied or forgetful, 
his postures becoming natural and proper when roused 
up. By-and-by, however, it becomes a habit, and the 
causes being permanent and constant in their action, 
the effects soon become the same, and we have the 
horse for life ‘sprung in the knees.’ 

“Many a valuable horee, tottering on the brink of 
this condition, has been saved and brought back to 
usefulness, by having his feet put in proper shape, and 
a run at grass or a loose box to stand in allowed him, 
while others on whom the torture of long toes and 
sloping stalls was persevered with, have become per- 
manently useless. 

“ Another evil, resulting from the length at which the 
toes are commonly left, is interfering. _The horse, find- 
ing the long projection in front of his foot as so much 
leverage acting to his disadvantage, gradually gets into 
a habit of shifting it, by raising himself from one or 
the other of the quarters. This is still more the case 
when, in addition to the long toe left on the hoof, a 
small round knob of steel is set into the point of the 
shoe, as if in contempt of all that nature teaches. 
With these absurd contrivances placed between his 
weight and the ground that supports it, it is next to 
impossible for a Sane to raise himself evenly upward 
and forward, and hence the number that one way or 
another interfere. If in raising his weight from the 
ground, the pressure be upon the inside quarter of the 
foot, then the thick part of the pastern is thrown in- 
ward, in the way of being struck by the upper edge 
of the hoof of the other side. If the cant be the other 
way, and the outside quarter raise the weight, the in- 
side edge of the shoe is thrown round and upward, 
and runs the risk of cutting with it the opposite leg. 
Even when the horse, from having a naturally good 
gait, escapes both these evils, still he is not free from 
trouble caused by this shape of shoe. 

“The fore foot of the horse, as nature makes it, has 
no such projection in front and downward as that which 
the smiths here give it, but rather the reverse. The 
sole surface at the toe is commonly broken off and 
notched back at the middle, so that the pressure, when 
the foot strikes the ground or the animal is raising his 
weight, is distributed over the whole front of the foot. 
In accordance with this the coffin bone, which fills the 
internal cavity of the hoof, has the same turned up 
and notched back form.” k 





Tue Horszt.—If you have the care of horses, remem- 
ber that a horse is much more easily taught by gentle 
than by rough usage. If you use him well, he will be 
grateful; he will listen for, and show his pleasure at 
the sound of your footstep. As to his food, you should 
do by him ake yourseif—“ little and often.” As for 
his work, begin early, and then you need not hurry.— 
Remember it is the speed, and not the weight, that 
spoils many a true-hearted worker. 
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GRAIN SHIPPED DIRECT FROM CHICAGO TO LIV- 
ERPOOL. 


A vesset named the Dean Richmond has recently 
made the passage from Chicago direct to Liverpool, 
via the Welland Conal and the St. Lawrence. This 
fact, together with the statistics proving “Chicago the 
greatest grain port in the world,” have made a great 
sensation in England. The Liverpool Daily Post 
says : 

“It is only within the last week that a most impor- 
tant question has been solved, one which has deserv- 
edly received great attention on the other side of the 
Atlantic, viz, Whether it is practicable and profitable 
to carry on a direct trade between Chicago, the wltima 
Thule of the American Lakes, and this country, with- 
out transhipment or forwarding via Buffalo and New 
York, the course hitherto generally adopted. Experi- 
ence proves not only the feasibility but the benetits of 
this through traffic. There is now in the Queen’s-dock a 
vessel of 387 tons burden, the Dean Richmond, which has 
not only made the passage from Quebee, but has tra- 
versed 2,400 miles of inland water, bearing a eargo of 
400 tons of grain, the first vessel and the first cargo 
which ever arrived here direct from Chicago, opening 
a new field for commercial enterprise, and marking an 
important epoch in the annals of the Far West. 

“Nor is it a matter of local importance, or likely to 
result in the benefit of American interests only, else 
we should not refer to it. World-wide advantages may 
follow. Great benefits to us must arise from the suc- 
cess of ta.3 plan. Whatever conduces to cheapen food, 
facilitate iis de’'ery, and increase its supply, must be 
to the general geo’; and the arrival of the Dean Rich- 
mond gives promise of being the forerunner and opener 
of a trade which will produce the above results. 

“That we may not be supposed to have overrated 
the importance of Chicago, 1t may be as well to state 
a few facts with reference to the trade with that port. 

The population in 1850, was 29,000; in 1856 it has 
increased to 104,000. The shipment of grain in 1855 
was 2,200,000 quarters, being the largest quantity 
shipped from any one port in the world; pork, 77,000 
barrels; beef, 56,000 barrels; imports 40,000 tons of 
iron, 110,000 tons of coals; lumber, 325,000,000 super- 
ficial feet; arrivals, 6,610 vessels of 1,608,845 tons. 
The port possesses storage in warehouses for 500,000 
quarters of grain, at which 400-ton vessels have been 
loaded in four hours, We are indebted to Mr. Rich- 
mond and Captain Pierse, the owners of the Dean 
Richmond, for these statistics. 

“It should not be forgotten that all this trade was 
carried on under the disadvantageous circumstances 
already referred to, all these vessels laden merely to be 
discharged into others, not one having come direct to 
Great Britain but the Dean Richmond. To what vast 
proportions may not such a trade be extended, when 
provided with greater facilities! Have we not all 
cause to hope that the experiment, so successfully 
brought to a close, may eventuate in a constant com- 
munication, to the mutual benefit of all? 

ix.*The North Western States, with their great rail- 
way and canal facilities, can lay down at the lake ports 
larger quantities of grain, at a less cost, and deliver 
the same in England in a shorter time than the coun- 
tries on the Black Sea. Hitherto, as we have stated, 
the trade has been carried on via New York, the goods 
passing through three or four different hands, ere they 
reached England, each change entailing a commission 
besides loss of time, and three several freights—in the 
azsrezate amounting to 13s. 8d. per quarter, [41 cents 
= bushel,] with ar unusually low rate of carriage to 

iffalo, The Black Sea frvights at present are 138 
per quarter, [39 cents per bushel, ] and the usual voyage 





ey 
from Galatz 70 to 100 days. The Dean Richmond his 
made the entire passage in 60 days, including 12 da ? 
detention in the St. Lawrence, which would net bp 
likely to occur again; vessels, therefore, may be ey. 
pected to make the ran in 50 days, while a vast sayj 
in expense will be guined, the freight and charges be. 
ing less by several shillings than via New York op 
from the Black Sea. The canal dues on a cargo of 
tons and the ship amount to £30, [$144,00,] and steam 
tugs £30 more; there are no port charges, light dues, 
or pilotage on the Lake, and therefore the saving of 
commissions and freight is not counterbalanced by 
other imposts. 

“ Another important matter is the improved cond. 
tion oi the grain which a direct trade would secure, 
At present the Liverpool merchants complain with 
justice of the state of the Western grain when ro 
ceived via New York and Montreal, in large shi 
That now discharging from the Dean Richmond js jp 
as good condition as when shipped, thus showing the 
advantage of the direct trade in vessels of 300 to 499 
tons.” 


In commenting on these facts, the Mark Lan 
Express, of Sept. 29, remarks as follows : 


“Tt is searcely possible to over-rate the importance 
of this .ommunication. The four great points ing 
further supply of food to the people, appear now to be 
all fully provided. An immense depot to draw from 
—a great saving of time in vhe transfer—a proportion 
ate economy in the carriage—and an improved condi- 
tion in the article itself. There can be no doubt abont 
these facts. They are fully established in the arrival 
of the Dean Riehmond. It is only a question, indeed, 
whether this performance may not be even yet further 
improved upon. If not, this is of itself sufficient t 
furnish a new era in the conduct of the corn trade of 
the world; and assuch we call to it the best attention 
of our readers. Weshall of course return again to the 
consideration of ao vital a topic to us all,” 


The “Thunderer of Printing House Square ”—the 
London ZTimes—of Sept. 27, makes the following 
deductions : 

“All this means nothing less than a great revolution 
in the grain trade, which has hitherto been far too 
much in the hands of the Greek houses. Let any one 
be at the pains of turning to a map of North America, 
and let him mark the position of Chicago as an entre 
pot for the grain States. It lies in their very heart, 
and from this town to Liverpool the traffic can be # 
arranged that it will undersell the Black Sea trade and 
force it to reduce its freights. From Lake Michigan 
into Lake Huron, from Lake Huron into Lake Erie it 
is an open navigation. At the eastern extremity of 
Lake Erie we come upon the Welland Canal —this 
canal is but short —through which a ship passes into 
Lake Ontario, and from that point her run is free 
down the St. Lawrence into the Atlantic and to 4 
British port. Were Detroit or some other port at the 
western end of Lake Erie chosen as the point of depar- 
ture, in place of Chicago, at the foot of Lake Miché 
gan, there would be a gain of ten days upon the run. 
The distance between the two points is inconsiderable 
by land, but by water there is a necessity for cireum- 
navigating the whole peninsular of Michigan. Of the 
objections to this suggestion we are unaware; they can 
only be propounded by local experience. The posr 
tion, however, of Chicago, is favorable enough to ens- 
ble it to drive all competitors out of the field, even if 
no better can be chosen. This change in the direction 
of the grain trade is one which we regard with pecv- 
liar satisfaction; for, as one of its collateral conae- 
quences, it will help our Canadian fellow-subjects ® 


carry out their project of a well-organized communica. 
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tion (by steamer) between Quebee and eee ere 
The St. Lawrence, backed as it is by that magnificent 
series of inland seas, ought to be the high road from 
Europe into the heart of the North American conti- 
nent. Whatever lies in our power to arrive at so de- 
sirable a conclusion, we are bound by every tie of in- 
teret and patriotism, of affection and policy, to per- 
form. The log-book of the Dean Richmond will, we 
trust, prove a notable addition to the records of the 
Canadas.” 


ABOUT FALL PLOWING. 


In the few years’ experience which I have had in 
farming, late sowing and planting seems to be the 
cause to which may generally be traced a large share 
of the failures of our spring crops. Our summers are 
generally dry; if the drouth comes on early, the crop 
is pinched in the early stages of its growth, and un- 
less the latter part of the season is very favorable, it 
remains pinched at the harvest. But why do we sow 
and plant late? Because the springs are wet and 
cold : we cannot plow our heavy soils until the sea- 
son is considerably advanced, and then the pressure 
of work is great,—we have barley, oats and corn to 
prepare for, fences to repair, manure to haul, and a 
thousand things to attend to, and some of them must 
be delayed. In consequence of this delay, our barley 
and oats dry up, our corn is cut off by an early frost, 
and not a few of the many things which ought to be 
done are totally neglected. 

What can we do to remedy this state of the case? 
I think Fall Plowing will mend the matter in seve- 
ral respects. The land which is last fit to plow in 
spring is in its best condition for plowiug in autumn, 
and needs the ameliorating influences of fermentation 
and frost to fit it for spring crops. We have a case 
in sight, where a large clay field was broken up late 
iu spring, when too dry, and consequently come up in 
large lumps, many of them all a man would wish to 
lift. This was four years ago, and the ground has 
not yielded a crop of any account since. It is equally 
injurious to plow when the land is too wet—as was a 
portion of the same field, though it will answer to 
plow land moister, in autumn, than in spring. 

Another benefit of full plowing is that sward land 
may be better mellowed and subdued, than by plow- 
ing at any other season. The grass should be care- 
fully turned under, and its roots, being exposed to the 
frest, will be killed. Weeds also share in this destruc- 
tion. Though I would plant corn on manured green- 
sward plowed in the spring, I would not sow any 
other spring crop. I tried it the present year, to my 
satisfaction; and though the sward was plowed early 
and carefully, and well harrowed, and then gang- 
plowed immediately before sowing, the yield was but 
& moderate one, and the crop (oats) the poorest ever 
grown on the farm. Other advantages might be 
mentioned—such as the state of the team, and the 

rice of labor ; but any farmer who will think about 
it, will see at once that it is a good plan to plow for 
spring-wheat, barley, and oats, in the fall, especially 
on the heavier soils. 

The prejudices against fall-plowing have generally 
arisen from trying the experiment in an imperfect 
manner. It is of very little use to turn over the soil, 
if you leave it to lay under water all winter. It will 
become as hard as before—the frost cannot produce 
om favorable effect upon it, and instead of drying off, 
light and mellow, in the spring, it will be ready for 











brick-making — needing only to be burned to become 
as solid as the best in the kiln. Plow narrow lands, 
clear out the dead-furrows, provide carefully for the 
drainage of all surface water, and as much better as 
you can, and you will become a believer in fall-plow- 
ing as is 

A Youre Farmer. 


RACK FOR FEEDING SHEEP. 


“ A Young Beginner” asks how to make a good 
rack for feeding sheep. I have recently finished some 
which promise well, and came to me well recommend- 
ed. I will try to describe them: 








is 








The posts, 40 inches high, are made of 3 inch 
scantling. Next the top, all around, are nailed 
boards 8 inches wide, and to another six inches wide 
one foot from the bottom, making a frame 26 inches 
in width and 8 or more feet long, as may be thought 
best. Bottom boards, 7 or 8 inches wide, are nailed 
in each side, and two boards, the edges nailed togeth- 
er at right angles, are placed upon these in the cen- 
ter of the rack, forming the remainder of the bot- 
tom. ‘This made fast, the frame is ready for the slats, 
which are 2 inches wide and 22 inches long, beveled 
at the top and nailed against the lower part of the 
top board inside, and to the slanting bottom boards 
in the center. They are placed three inches apart.— 
his gives a trough and rack for feeding both grain 
and hay, and prevent the waste of either. About 
75 feet of lumber will build an 8 foot rack. Mine [ 
value at $3 each, though they cost me, aside from my 
own labor on rainy days, less than éne-third that 
amount. 

This being my first experience in sheep racks, I 
cannot speak positively as to their merits, but my 
faith in them is equal to my works. I have built 
enough for our littie flock, and shall give them a tri- 
al. A correct drawing would make all plain beyond 
mistake, but our skill with the pencil is small—nev- 
ertheless we send you a rough sketch that perhaps 
ydur engraver can improve. ‘The rack was originated 
by a correspondent of tne Michigan Farmer, but I 
think I have varied from and improved - +" — 





What Frax Caarr Kru. Cows ?—D. AH. Hurcn- 
ins, of Chambersbugh, Ohio, writes the Ohio Culti- 
vator as follows: 

“Six cows belonging to a brother of mine died last 
evening in the course of about forty minutes, after eat- 
ing a little flax chaff and flax bolls. They were not 
swelled much, and upon examination this morning 
were not choked. The inside coating of the maw was 
very tender and decayed. They had been on short 
pasture of mixed grass and drank no water, it being a 
drizzly day. The chaff was new, and had no rain after 
being cut.” 
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HEAR THE PETITION OF THE HORSES, them in such a manner as their wisdom shall direct 

" — : " They shall trespass upon the time of the Corporation 

WE republish the following, a clip from an ancient | only while they suggest to them the following refles 

Irish journal, with the greatest pleasure, and join | tions: 

most heartily in the prayer of the petition, with al That, as the enjoyments of your petitioners in lif, 

devout and earnest request, that it be made to go | are few, compared with those of man, their wants and 
“the rounds” in every quarter of the Union. “ We) sufferings should be in the same proportion. That f 

love them that love horses,” and could almost wish | rest, health, and warmth constitute the principal pari 
that some one would advocate the doctrine of the|of their happiness. That the cruelty of depriyi 
transmigration of souls, showing for the benefit of m of these comforts is enhanced by their not bei 

those who are guilty of cruelty to the horse in this | supplied with a hundred enjoyments which are peeu. 


: : +>. 7.) | liar to man, That they are, notwithstanding, connegt. 
life, that they may be sure of being repaid in kind,| 93 Vin him by many common ties, They were ealled 


in that life which is to come.—Ed. of the Boston | ;, partake with him of the blessings of existence, } 
Cultivator. the same almighty and benevolent Being; they enjoy 


To the Honorable, the Corporation of the City of Dublin, with him the fruits of the divine goodness, in air, light, 


he petiti . 1 Ot, | water and food; and they share with him in the daii 
—— of sundry Horses in the said City, humbly protection of the same kind and bountiful Parent a 
? 


- ‘ the universe, 
That your petitioners are conscious of the humble Signed, inbehalf of all the horses in Dublin, by 





rank assigned them by their Creator, and that they Bay. 
cheerfully submit to the pre-eminence of man in the Brack A Committee for the 
scale of animal beings, by yielding the labor of their Sonnet. purpose of peti- 
lives for his benefit. Gray, ; tioning the Cor. 
That iv return for this submission to the first of ani- Sean poration, 
mals which inhabit our globe, they expect to be treated Roax 
with justice and humanity. —_ 
That these two cardinal virtues, which are of uni- Vauve or Race Horses.—The price fetched by 


versal obligation from man to beast, as well as from | the 200 blood yearlings which are usually brought to 
man to man, have been violated towards your petition- | +he hammer in England averaged, during the racing 
ers in many particulars, of which they beg leave to seasons of 1854-55, about $635. The average price 
"cor bre hoon ee horses for | #t the royal sale of 1854, was $2,205 for 14, many of 

sd 7... | which were of the Orlando blood, which fetches a 


fifteen or twenty years, are sold to carters, and com- | © : ge r 
pelled to drag loads of wood beyond our strength. | higher price than any other in England. No doubt, 


Our failure is severely punished by being beaten in the | in all studs, great loss is sustained by a certain pro- 
most cruel manner, not only on our bodies and limbs, portion of the young stock, which promise to be 
but on our heads, by which means many of us have | small and not worth training; but here breeders are; 
lost the use of our eyes. The food we receive while | uften deceived. For example, the late Lord Gros 
in the hands of these our new masters, is seanty in| yenor sent Meteora, the best mare in England, of her 
quantity, and by no means suited to the state of our day, to Chester Fair, when two years old, to be sold 
teeth, which are both decayed and lessened in number | for $80, becaase she was considered as too small; and 
—S effects of age upon them. he also suffered Violante, the best four mile racer of 
* any of your petitioners are compelled to work all her day, to be sold, untried, for $250 but purchased 
e week, and instead of enjoying the benefit of rest he . : . : ‘onal 

on the Sabbath day, which the Creator of the world her again. The great prices, however, occasionally 

paid to breeders for some horses—$20,000, for exam- 


intended equally for the benefit of man and beast, we “ Se 
are hired out edie and others who know nothing | ple, to the Earl of Jersey, for Mameluke, and $17,500 


of the peculiar nature of our species, and who by hard | for Bay Middleton—make up for the loss insepa- 
riding and starving us, greatly impair our strength, | rable from such as by misshape, diminutive size and 
and thereby render us unfit for the labor of the ensu- | casualties, are culled out and sold for what they wilk 
ing week. bring, which seldom amounts to much. Twent -five, 
Many of us who are the property of citizens and | thousand dollars were refused for Plenipo; and the 
kept in livery stables are deprived of the allowance of greatest price ever given for a race-horse was $32,500 
grain paid for by our masters, by the servants of the | for the two-year-old Hobbie Noble, in 1851. One 
said livery stables, and thereby we are so much injured may, however, cease to wonder at such prices, when, 
in our strength as to disappoint the expectations of our we find that the Flying Dutchman won his owner 
. . . 5 . . 4 
masters, when we are called into their service, ; nearly $100,000 in stakes alone; and that the winnings 
P Many of us are kept idle during the week, and rid- of himself and his half-brother, Vau Tromp, who bes 
78 ie i i ’ a «J 
en only on Sundays, by which means we lose our lenge’ to the same owner, amounted to $170,000—« 


health, for want of exercise, and afterwards are obliged, aco cor. W, 
unwillingly, to share with our masters in the profana- | Cotherstone won, at three years old, $63,825; West 


tion of a day allotted to the beasts for rest, and to man Australian, $54,875; and Surplice, $51,875. 
for the public worship of his Maker. Foal 
Many of us, who are used only as carriage-horses, are | Cameron A Remepy ror Micr.—Any one * desirous 
taken out of warm stables and exposed tor two or three | of keeping seeds from the depredations of mice, can do 
hours at the doors of gentlemen’s houses, at all hours | 80 by mixing pieces of camphor gum in with the seeds, 
of the evening and night, in cold and wet weather, | Camphor placed in drawers or trunks will prevent 
waiting until young ladies have fitted their craws and | mice from doing them injury. The little animal objects 
bishops, or till young masters have fitted their collars | to the odor, and keeps a good distance from it. He 
and fixed their shoe straps, by which means we have | will seek food elsewhere. 
caught colds, and have afterwards suffered a great de- — , 
cay in our health and strength. Camezs and Dromedaries have lately been introduced 
' Your petitioners having b-iefly stated their grievan- | into Texas. They carry at a load, about 1600 pounds, 
ces, humbly request that the corporation would redress ' and walk as fast as a horse can trot: 
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SUBURBAN COTTAGE. 


‘A CHEAP SUBURBAN COTTAGE. 


Tue Rural Annual and Horticultural Directory, 
for 1857, contains a series of beautiful designs for 
suburban residences, farm-houses, cottages, &c., pre- 
ig expressly for the work, by Howarp Danrets. 

isq, of New York. We give the accompanying 
description of a cheap and pretty suburban cottage. 
a specimen, and advise all who intend building to 
get the work,—which we send, postage paid, for 24 
cents. 

This cottage was built at Dale Cemetery, Sing 
Sing, N. Y., for the Superintendent’s residence, and 
cost $1,250. The exterior is covered with mill- 
worked pine flooring, in horizontal courses ; the roof 
is covered with tin, and projects two feet ; the win- 
dow architraves are two inches thick, and a small 
hexagonal porch shelters the front door. 

The perspective view shows the exact appearance 
of the building as it now exists. 

First Story.—l. Living Room, 15 by 18 feet, 
and warmed by a 
stove, the pipe pass- 
ing through the room 
above, and then en- 
tering into a chimney 
standing over the hall 
door to 5 

2. is used as a Din- 
ing Room in sum- 
mer, and in winter as 
Kitchen and Dining 
Room ; is 18 by 22 
feet, and has a stair- 
case leading to the 
second story, and another under it to the basement, 
and a sink in the corner. 

3. Store-room and Pantry. 

4. Parlor, 15 by 18 feet. 

A small porch shelters the front door, and an entry 
or vestibule six feet square affords access to all the 
rooms. 


























Seconp Story.—In the second story are two large 
(Nos. 5 and 8) and 
two small chambers, 
7 (Nos. 6 and 7,) with 

- . | an abundance of clos- 




















- | T <> 
ets. 
‘ae ée Basement Story.— 
: The west side of the 
basement is entirely 
out of the ground; a 
back door and entry 
occupy the space un 
s der 3, a kitchen under 
2, fuel room under 4 
a@ _ 4nd cellar under 1. 
This design affords the maximum amount of avail 
able room,.—is compact, convenient, and at the same 
time embodies considerable variety and elegance in 
the forms of its rooms and exterior. 


To Dry Panstey ror Wiyter use.—Choose a dry, 
warm day, when the leaves are free from moisture.— 
Gather as much fresh, good parsley as you can spare; 
cut off the stems, and place it lightly on sheets of 
newspaper, in an oven not very hot, where it will dry 
gradually. It should remain until crisp; and the heat 
should not have been sufficient to remove the green 
color. When cold, put it in jars, or wide-mouthed 
bottles, and cork it well down. It is most useful as 
a winter store. Lemon thyme, mint, and sage may 
be similarly kept, until the young shoots give a sup- 
ply in the spring. 

To make Grarz Wixe.—Bruise the fruit into a 
pulp, lay it in a small quantity of water for twenty- 
four hours, then strain through a hair sieve, and to 
every gallon of this juice add two gallons of water, 
and to every gallon of the liquor add three pounds 
of sugar. Kither barrel it directly, or leave it till the 
next day, cork it safe and place it in the cellar. In 
six months rack it off and add a small quantity of 
brandy. 
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HORTICULTURAL HINTS FOR NOVEMBER. 


* Now is the time to und-rdrain, trench or subsoil 
the garden. Of the advantages of underdraining it 
is hardly necessary to speak. Jn most cases, it is 
absolutely impossible to have a good garden without 
underdraining. He who hopes to obtain good fruit 
from trees planted in a soil saturated with water at 
any season of the year, will most certainly be disap- 
pointed — and he deserves to be. It is a great mis- 
take to suppose that underdraining is not as essential 
in this country as in Great Britain. In fact, it is 
more so. Our seasons are shorter, colder, hotter, 
wetter and drier. Underdraining will make a soil 
moister and cooler in dry, hot weather, and warmer 
in the spring and fall ; making our growing season at 
least a month longer, and much more equable. Some 
may be disposed to cavil at these statements, but a 
little examination will satis.y any intelligent horticul- 
turist that they are sustained not only by scientific 
experiments, but by the experience of thousands of 
practical cultivat:rs of the soil. The simple fact,— 
demonstrated by very accurately-made experiments, 
by Linney, Parkes, Surru, and others,—that the tem- 
omen of an underdrained soil is from 10° to 20° 
“ahr. warmer than that @f an undrained soil, is sufli- 
cient of itself to convince any thinking man of the 
advantages of underdraining a garden. 

The first thing to look to in underdraining, is a 
good outlet. It should be at least four feet deep, 
and it is absolutely necessary that the water can run 
readily away at all times. If the outlet is stopped, 
in any way, the whole network of drains running into 
it will be useless. Having secured a good outlet, dig 
@ main drain from it through the lowest part of the 
garden, and then cut small drains, branching off on 
each side, about a rod apart. This will drain your 
garden or orchard thoroughly, and cught not to cost 
you more than $40 per acre, either with stones or 
tile—the latter being cheapest when they can be 
had from $10 to $15 per thousand. 

Trexcuinc anp Ripainc.— After underdraining, 
deepening, pulverising and enriching the soil claim 
the attention of the gardener. In this country, we 
are well aware that trenching is an expensive opera- 
tion ; but when a good garden is desired, it should 
not be neglected. There can be no doubt that, other 
things being equal, the deeper the soil is dug the 
more it will produce. Deep plowing and subsoiling 
may sometimes be substituted, but as yet no imple- 
ment has been invented that pulverises the soil so 
well, and affords so good a pasture for plants, (as 











————, 
Jernro Tutt quaintly terms it,) as the spade. Me. 
Inrosu, in his Book of the Garden, says that «4j 
ging, ridging and trenching is the most profitab 
employment men can be engaged in,” at this season 
of the year. “Every piece of ground,” he contin 
“as soon as it is cleared of its crop, should be opera. 
ted upon in one or other of these ways ; and which. 
ever be adopted, the rougher the surface can bp 
thrown up the better, so as to expose the largest 
extent to the action of the weather. All manurin 
without such operations as these, are of little avail ; 
and these, even with a very limited supply of manure, 
will secure excellent crops. Ridging is a species of 
deep digging or trenching, where the soil is thrown 
up in parallel ridges; it is found valuable in stron 
tenacious soils, as it presents the ground so ridged y 
to the action of frost better than when the surface jg 
left more level.” It is true that in this country ou 
winters are so severe that there is less necessity for 
ridging than in Great Britain, but even here it is ad- 
vantageous, especially in destroying the eggs of in 
sects, larve, slugs, &c. 

Except in very sandy soils, the fall is the best time 
to apply manure to the garden. The experiments of 
Prof. Way, and the experience of practical men, 
prove that there is far less danger of loss from leach 
ing than has been generally imagined. On a clayey 
soil, long, unfermented manure, dug or plowed in deep 
in the fall, is very beneficial in loosening and amelior- 
ating the soil, besides enriching it. 

If you have not time to trench or dig all the gar. 
den, at least those portions intended for early peas, 
early potatoes and early cabbage should be dug and 
manured this fall. 

Srrawberries.—If not done already, clean up the 
strawberry beds, cutting off all the young runners and 
old used up plants, leaving early, strong runners in 
their place. Do not cut off the leaves, or in any way 
mutilate the plants which are to remain. Clean the 
surface from weeds, but do not dig between the rows 
Cover the beds with good leaf compost or barn-yard 
manure, to protect the plants from the frost, and to 
enrich the soil. 

Raspserrizs.— The old bearing wood should be 
cut away close to the ground, leaving, if strong, four 
or five of the young shoots or canes; if weakly, two 
or three will be sufficient. These should be shortened 
in, according to their strength, from two to four feet 
high, and if of very strong growing kinds and but 
few in a hill, they may be left as high as five feet. 

“No fruit-bearing plant,” says McIntosn, “dist 
grees more with having its roots disturbed, than the 
raspberry: therefore digging about them should be 
carefully avoided, and enrichment given to the roots 
by the application of liquid manure and top-dressing 
of the richest kinds; and in the removal of root 
suckers, it is better to pull them up than to dig them 
up, as in the latter case the roots may sustain injury 
from the spade.” 

There are but few varieties that do not need pro- 
tection during our severe winters. The canes should 
be bent down, and covered slightly with earth. A 
good plan is to raise a small ridge between two hills, 
and bend down the canes from these two hills to- 
wards each other, across the ridge, and cover them 
with a litle earth. In this way one bank covers two 
hills ; and by bending them over a slight embank- 
ment few canes will be broken, particularly if it be 
done in damp weather. 
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Save toe Leaves—Taking the average of a num- 
ber of analyses of leaves from several different trees, 
by MM. Payen and Bovsstneavutt, leaves contain 
1.13 per cent of nitrogen ; ordinary barn-yard ma- 
pure contains 0.41 per cent. There is no better cri- 
terion of the value of vegetable substances that will 
decompose readily, than the amount of nitrogen 
(ammonia) which they contain. One ton of leaves, 
therefore, are worth nearly as much as three tons of 
ordinary barn-yard manure. Every gardener knows 
from experience the value of leaf compost. In some 
cases we believe it would pay to gather leaves from 
the woods and make them into a compost for the 
garden. Be this as it may, we are certain that it will 
pay (besides improving the appearance of the premi- 
ses) to rake up all the leaves from the garden and 
orchard, and put them in a heap with seedless weeds 
and other rubbish, barn-yard manure, &c. The heap 
should be covered with loam, and if soap-suds and 
other liquid from the house could be conveniently 
thrown upon it, so much the better. In the spring 
you will have a “spit manure” of great value for 
vegetables and other garden crops. 
> Prerarinc Grounp ror Piantinc TREES NEXT 
Sprinc.—If you intend planting fruit trees next 
spring, prepare the ground this month, if not already 
done. Underdrain, plow deep, subsoil, and manure 
thoroughly the whole of the ground to be planted. 
Then plant the trees in the spring as early as possi- 
ble, without any manure directly under the roots. If 
you have ordered the trees this fall from the nurse- 
ries and have not yet prepared tae ground, heel them 
in till spring and get the ground ready immediately. 
This will be better than planting in the fall on unpre- 
pared ground. No after-treatment can fully make 
up for this want of preparation previous to planting. 
Trees planted this fall should be staked and tied, 
and well mulched with manure. Indeed, all fruit 
trees, and especially dwarf pears, should be well 
mulched with manure this month. Rare and tender 
trees and shrubs should be well covered with ever- 
green boughs or straw. Peg down tender roses, and 
cover with earth. Dahlias and all other tender bulb- 
ous and tuberous roots, if not already done, should 
be taken up at once. Care should be taken that the 
roots are not damp when stored away, or they will 
be injured or destroyed by mould, &c. Dahlia roots 
should be packed between layers of straw, with the 
stems downwards. Gladiolii, Tuberoses, Tigredias, 
&c., should be packed in dry sand. 





Preserving Piants 1x Winter. — Nothing has 
more discouraged the cultivator of flowers, than the 
supposed difliculty of preserving them in winter; but 
as experience is acquired, this obstacle disappears. 
Many plants may be summarily dealt with. Cactuses 
and scarlet geraniums will do well in any dry cellar 
without water. Moce plants die in winter from the 
effects of damp than by frost, and they should be 
watered sparingly, just enough to keep them from 
flagging. ‘The best method of wintering them is in 
frames, well surrounded with dung, and covered with 
a thick mat or carpet, giving plenty of air when tke 
weather is not frosty. When plants are found frozen 
in windows, &c., let them thaw in a dark cellar, and 
they will often sustain no injury. In this way may 
be somata Pelargoniums, Calceolarias, Verbenas, 
Hydrangeas, &c., and they will come out fine and 
fresh after a long winter. 


NORTH RIVER ANTWERP RASPBERRY. 


Tue origin of the North River Antwerp Raspber 
ry, now extensively known by that name is as follows: 

About twelve yeurs ago, a Mr. Kipp, then an as- 
sistant Gardener to Mr. Downixa, of Newburgh, vis- 
ited the Fruit Garden of a Mr. Briuas, at Pough- 
keepsie, and on his return, stated to Mr. Downing 
that the aforesaid Mr. Briacs possessed a Raspberry 
which he had imported from England, without a 
name, and advised Mr. Downing to cultivate it by all 
means. Mr. D. at once commissioned Mr. Kipp to 
go over to Brice’s garden and engage all the plants 
he had to spare. 

This Raspberry is generally considered the best 
market berry in this country, being a fine, large, con- 
ical fruit, and has this apvantage over the Fastolff— 
a much firmer texture—and consequently can be car- 
ried a greater distance to market in good order. 

The genuine Antwerp Raspberry of Europe is 
quite a different fruit. ‘The cane has more of a dull, 
rusty appearance, and closely covered with spines, 
whereas the North River Antwerp is smooth and ash- 
en colored on the cane and prone to branch more.— 
The fruits in shape and appearance are very similar, 
but the North River variety, for profit, will be the 
choice of the fruit growers for market. 

W. Parrersoy, Newark, N. J. 





A FEW First RATE DAnLIAS FOR NEXT YEAR.—AS 
this is the best time to buy Dahlia roots for the rea- 
son that the purchaser can get a better choice and 
the dealers are not so hurried now as in the spring, 
perhaps it would not be unseasonable to name a few 
of the best varieties for this climate. A good dablia 
should in form represent a half sphere. The petals 
should be well quilled and symmetrical in arrange- 
ment, and the flower well up in the center, for if it 
shows the least particle of eye it cannot be called a 
good bloom. I think that the few following varieties 
will include all that are really best ‘n quality, viz:— 
The Nigger, the best dark flower yet out. Queen 
Victoria, beautifully shaded and bronzed, the very 
acme of perfection in shape. Duchess of Kent, a 
very fine show flower, finely tipped. Beauty of the 
Grove, another splendid flower, of first rate form and 
color. Ringleader, the best of its color; and of fine 
form. Julien, a perfect gem, as regards form, and al- 
soa good color. Miss Ward, a capital flower.— 
Beauty of Hastings, well worthy of the good name 
it has received. La Phare, a magnificent continent- 
al variety, the brightest colored flower yet out—a 
b-ight, blazing scarlet-—of good form and substance. 

The above varieties will form a collection fit for a 
queen, and will please the most fastidious Perhaps 
some may think that I have proscribed too many va- 
rieties in my choice, but in my opinion the list given 
contains all the good flowers that can be depended up- 
on in this climate. W. T. Gotpsurtra.— Rochester, 
NV. Y., Oct. 23. 1856. 





Sun Frowers.—The seed of the sun flower is val- 
uable for making oil, as well as for feeding fowls, &c. 
Who has grown any the past year? Please write 
and tell us how, when, where, &c. 

Leaves absorb and give out moisture, and inhale air; 
they are, consequently, the most important organs of a 
plant, and if they are destroyed or injured, the whole 








plant suffers, 
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. a 
degree of pleasure, and our affections seem imme, 


ately to expand at the sight of the first opening biog. 
som, however humble its race may be. Flowers ar 
Ir is gratifying to see the increasing interest mani-| the harbingers of spring. In the long and som 
fested year after year in the cultivation of flowers; | months of winter, our love of nature, like the budaof 
for it indicates the advancement of civilization and | vegetation, seems closed and torpid; but, like ¢ 
refinement, as well as a higher standard of morality | it unfolds and reanimates with the open year, and yg 
in the community. But there is yet a large class so | welcome our long-lost associates with a cordialj 
wanting in good tase that they consider the cul-| which no other season can excite, as friends from 4 
tivation of flowers as a very useless employment.— | foreign clime. ‘The violet of autumn is greeted wt 
To this class we would say, that happiness is the aim | none of the love with which we hail the violet of 
and object of all the labor of man. In proportion | spring; it is unseasonable, and perhaps it brings with 
as mankind advance, they seek for more extended and | it rather a thought of melancholy than joy; we viey 
more intellectual sources of happiness. Oce of these | it with curiosity, not affection. And thus the late iy 
is the cultivation of flowers. not like the early rose. It is not intrinsic beauty gy 
“ A passion for flowers,” says Mrs. Hemans, “is, 1 | splendor that charms us, for the fair maids of spri 
really think, the only one which long sickness leaves | cannot compete with the grander matrons of the 
untouched with its chilling influence. Often during | vanced year; they would be unheeded, perhaps log 
a weary illness, have I looked upon new books with | in the rosy bowers of summer and autumn. No, itig 
a perfect apathy, when, if a friend has sent me a few | our first-meeting with a long-lost friend, the reviving 
flowers, my heart has leaped up to their dreamy hues | glow of a natural affection, that so warms us at thiy 
and odors, with a sudden sense of renovated child-| season; to maturity they give pleasure as the harbia. 
hood, which seems to me one of the mysteries of our | ger of the renewal of life, a signal of awakening na 
being.” To a cultivated taste, indeed, flowers ever | ture, or of a higher promise; to youth they are ex 
present the rarest attractions and the most fascina- 


WILD FLOWERS—THEIR CULTIVATION, &C. 





(Continued from page 320.) 











ting charms. 

Who does not love flowers ? They are such pure 
and beautiful things, such sweet gifts from, our 
Heavenly Father, scattered with lavish hand to glad- 
den the hearts of his creatures. Not for the wealthy 
alone do they bloom, but the lowliest cottager may 


| panding, being opening years, hilarity and joy; and 
| the child, let loose from the house, riots in the flow. 
ery mead, and is “Monarch of all he surveys.” 
There is not a prettier emblem of spring than a 
| child sporting in the sunny field with its ozier basket 
| wreathed with its daisies, cowslips, buttercups and 
| Violets. With summer flowers we seem to live as with 


clain them as his own to beautify his humble home. | ourneighbors, in harmony and good will, but spring 
We never passed a cottage overhung with vines, flowers are cherished as private friendships. 

where roses and honeysuckles mingled, and morning} Jn a former communication we gave a short cate. 
glorys peeped in at the windows, without thinking | logue of wild native flowers worthy of cultivation 


that there must be in that lovely abode, hearts full of | We will now add a few more to the list, which ae 


love—love for the beautiful and love for our Heaven- | not only susceptible of cultivation, but highly mer- 


ly Father. 

Whenever we see a house with its neat lawn, or 
flower-garden, and well-trained vines and shrubbery, 
whether it be in the thriving village or away from the | 
“busy haunts and noisy shops;’ up among the hills | 

y s and noisy shops;” up g 8 
or mountains, we always feel that the dwellers there- 
in have hearts that feel for others woe. 

Whenever we see a happy boy or girl, gaily trip- 


itorions, and should have a place in every lawn or 
flower garden. 

We propose now to notice such plants as are dis 
tinguished for their beauty or singularity, together 
with the soil and locality in which they flourish. 

Litters. —Lilium Superbum—is the most magnificent 
of our wild herbaceous plants—far more showy than 
the much-lauded new Japan Lilly, (L. lancifolium) 





ping along the schoolward path, with a bunch of 
flowers, whether culled from garden or road-side, for 


They do best when transplanted, early in spring, 
into deep, rich, and if possible, moist soil. If not nat 


the teacher's desk, we always feel that in the young | urally moist, the ground should be covered with straw 
heart which prompted the gift, the teacher wiil find | or litter through the heat of summer. 
a ready and cheerful obedience to all his wishes. L. Canadensis—is of a light orange color, 
Flowers are emblems of spring, and have in all ages | found in the Northern States in our meadows 
been made the representations of innocence and purity. | and flowers in July. All the lilies are propagated by 
We decorate the bride and strew her path with flow- | offsets When the old bulbs have several small ones 
ers; we present the undefiled blossoms as a similitude | formed around them, take them up in September, di- 
of her beauty and untainted mind; trusting that her | vide them into single bulbs, replant the large flower- 
destiny in I'fe may be like theirs, grateful and pleasing | ing bulbs immediately, into fresh, rich earth, where 
to all. We scatter them over bier and the earth when | they are to flower. The small bulbs, plant in a bed 
we consign our mortal blossoms to the dust, as em-| of the same kind of soil, in some corner by themselves. 
blems of transient joy, fading pleasures, withered | After two years, take them up and plant them where 
hopes; yet rest in sure and certain trust that each in | they are to flower, taking care to enrich the soil with 





due season will be renewed again. 

The love of flowers seems a natvrally implanted 
passion, without any alloy or debasing object or mo- 
tive. The cottage has its violet, its marigold, its 
piak, its polyanthus and its rose; the villa its gerani- | 
um, its fuchsia, its dahlia and its clematis; we cherish 
them in youth, we admire them in declining days.— 


| 





well decomposed manure. We have succeeded in ta- 
king them up in July, when in full flower, by taking 
a ball of earth with them and carefully placing in & 


damp soil. 


Lity or THE Vattey.—Convallaria Majolis— 
We know a garden where no one can flower the Lily 


of the Valley well, and we also know places where it 


Kut after all it is the wild flowers, the early flowers | flowers in the greatest abundance, without any care 
of spring that always bring with them the greatest | whatever. We have seen it growing wild by the acre, 
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jn a shady wood, the soil being mere sand enriched 
by the fallen leaves; we have dug it out of that wood, 
and found all the roots within three inches of the sur- 
face. We also have seen it flower abundantly on a 
border, in a rich kitchen-garden soil. It thrives best 
jn a shady situation; is a low growing plant, with ra- 
cemes of white, sweet scented, flowers in May, and is 
very hardy. March, or early in April is the best time 
to plant them; and the third year they are in full 
perfection, and will last for ten or twelve years. 
Asrers.—Starwort.—To this family of plants are 
we indebted for many of our autumn ornaments — 
No person, traveling in the month of October, could 
fail to have his attention arrested by certain bright, 
showy flowers, varying in color from a light to a dark 
blue, growing in the wood and by the roadside. Itis 
the Aster; a deciduous, herbaceous plant, and can be 
opagated by a division of its roots, and flourishes 
in almost any common soil; flowers in September and 
October. Pursa enumerates no less than seventy-five 
species, all natives of North America. Some of the 
kindsare very handsome, and were they notso common, 
would be thought worthy a place in our grounds and 
shrubberies, as they are in Europe. We have seen 
some of these showy and beautiful plants, growing to 
the height of ten feet when cultivated, and bearing up- 
on their spreading tops several hundred flowers. ‘They 
require no particular care, but when once introduced in- 
to our gardens, continue to grow and thrive for years. 
Scarrer Cotumpine.—.Aquilegia Canadensis :~is a 
well-known May flower, growing on dry, rocky hills, 
and in gravelly soil, of elegant habit, and having del- 
icate, pendulous, scarlet flowers. When removed from 
its wild locality to the richer soil of the garden, it 
grows with great luxuriance, and produces tenfold 
more flowers than in its wild state. It is very showy, 
and should be transplanted into fresh soil every second 
or third year. The White European Columbine 
should be planted with it for the contrast of color.— 
When thus situated, beautiful hybrids can easily be 
obtained from the seeds of the English Columbine, 
partaking of the character of both species, and dis 
tinct from either. Seeds sown in April; common 
soil. Seedlings flower sometimes the first, but gen- 
erally the second season. All hardy, herbaceous per- 
rennials. It may be found growing from Canada to 
to South Carolina, and may be easily transplanted to 
the garden. 
As this article has already exceeded our limits, we 
will close with the promise of continuing the subject 
hereafter. OC. N. Bewent.—Rochester, Oct. 1856. 





Srrixixe Currines. —To promote the strikirg of 
cuttings, severa' points should be attended to. First, 
the soil should be light, rich, and porous ; secondly, 
it should be kept warmer than the atmosphere sur- 
rounding it ; this is very important ; thirdly, a cut- 
ting should be cut at the bottom close up to a joint; 
fourthly, it should be covered from atmospheric in- 
fluence, to prevent evaporation ; fifthly, if a hard- 
wooded subject, the last year’s growth should be se- 
lected. In general the simplest and safest way to 
strike cuttings is to fill a pot within half an inch of 
the rim with light and rich soil, and put silver-sand 
half an inch thick on the top; saturate this with 
water, and plunge the cuttings to the bottom of the 
sand, but not into the soil; cover with a bell glass to 
keep out the air; wipe it out every morning; a it 


Compost ror Garpens.—As it is in vain to expect 
successful gardening results, unless proper nourish- 
ment is supplied for the flowers or vegetables planted 
in the soil, a few hints may be useful, as to the means 
within the reach of all housekeepers for making their 
little plot of ground, or their larger gardens, product- 
ive of beauty, and much real help in the housekeep- 
ing department. Without access to stable or farm- 
yard manures, an excellent substitute may be made 
by carefully saving all refuse vegetable matter, weeds 
from the garden, potato rinds, leaves of vegetables, 
dead flowers, the contents of the dust pan, all useless 
bones, cracked or pounded, wood ashes, cleanings of 
fish and poultry, useless fat, waste of candlesticks, 
a mixture of the fine dust from coal ashes. Over this 
collecting heap, pour from day to day all greasy water, 
and every slop from the house, from bed-rooms as 
well as kitchen; soapy water is a valuable help; and, 
should opportunity offer, add any road scrapings with- 
in reach. When the heap has been collecting for a 
year, turn it once or twice ; thismay be done when you 
have alittle spare time, and this will soon render it suf- 
ficiently dry to be riddled through a rather coarse 
cinder riddle; it should now be kept dry, and and be 
used to enrich the soil, in sowing the spring or sum- 
mer crops, and being mixed with the mould 5 or 6 
inches deep, or more, as your plants may require, it 
will produce a very fine show of bloom in the flower 
garden. Large crops of vegetables of the best qual- 
ity, and flowers in great perfection, have been grown 
on poor land improved by the means above described ; 
this alone as manure, together with deep cultivation, 
by digging and trenching the garden patches in au- 
tumn, and constant stirring and weeding in summer be- 
tween the growing crops, will materially assist their 
growth, as well as tend to the permanent improve- 
ment of the soil. 





Dirrerent Kinps or Guiass ror Garpen Srrve- 
TURES.—TurNER’s & Spencer’s Florist, Fruitist, and 
Garden Miscellany for September, contains an ac- 
count of experiments made by Mr. Anperson, of 
Dougleat, Scotland, to determine the effect of differ- 
ent kinds of glass ia garden frames, green houses, &c. 
Five years ago a four light frame was devoted to the 
purpose, having one light glazed with rough plate 
glass, the second with corrugated glass, the third with 
sheet glass, and the fourth with crown glass. During 
the five years a variety of plants were grown in the 
frame, including strawberries. Vo perceptible differ- 
ence could be detected, either in the growth of the 
plants, the color of their flowers, or the flavor of the 
strawberries. 


To make Linen on Corton TRANSPARENT FOR GAR- 
DEN Frames.—3 pints of old pale linseed oil; 1 04 
of sugar of lead; and 4 oz. of white rosin. The su- 
gar of lead must be ground with a small quantity of 
the oil, and added to the remainder, and then the ros- 
in is to be incorporated by means of gentle heat.— 
The composition is to be laid on with a brush after 
the calico is nailed to the frames. One coat annual 
ly is sufficient. It dries in a short time when exposed 
to the air, and excludes as little light and heat as any 
thing except glass. 





A Grape Ving, at Hampton Court, England, last 
year, bore 1600 bunches of grapes, and continues in 








plunged in tan, with a genial heat, and keep off the sun. 


a healthy condition. 
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That being demonstrated, it becomes the more diffi- 
eult to understand how it is that although the wood of 
a stock is derived from the scion, yet the branches 
which are derived from that wood are not like those of 
the scion, but of the stock. In other words, a (the 
scion) under its new condition of life, does not produce 
a, but B (the stock). : ; 

The true explanation of this puzzling phenomenon, 
js doubtless, that in our common trees there are two 
distinct systems of organization, simultaneous in their 
appearance, coexistent and corval, but independent; 
the one longitudinal, which is what passes downwards, 
and the other horizontal; that the first is incapable of 
producing new roots, and is to be regarded as a mere 
provision for conveying sap, and for giving strength 
toatree; that the latter alone has the power of fur- 
nishing new shoots. This latter, called the medullary 
system, is perpetually growing outwards and fitting on 
its myriads of extremities to the surface of the wood 
beneath the bark; so that when a branch is produced 
it necessarily comes from the horizontal system, derived 
in the beginning from the stock and not interfered with 
by the scion. 

This is the view that was many years since taken by 
the writer of the present notice, and we are not aware 
of any attempt having been made to show its inaceu- 
racy. Dr. Harvey, in his “Trees and their Nature,” 
does not advert to it; or if he does we have failed to 
find the place, for which we trust to be excused, seeing 
that life is not long enough to permit the use of books 
without an index. 

It is not for the sake of puzzling physoiological here- 
tics, or for the sake of the orthodox, that this question 
has been thus revived. The case before us has been 
fixed to our pages for the sake of the ignorant, or the 
ill-informed, who have not discovered that to remove 
the branches of a tree is to paralyze its wood-produ- 
cing powers; and who sally forth in mid-winter, or in- 
deed in mid-spring, or whenever they happen to think 
about it, armed with saw and axe, and good brown 
bills, for the purpose of making a raid upon the plan- 
tations under their care. Incredible as it may seem, 
there are plenty of woodmen who firmly believe that 
few branches will furnish as much new timber as many. 
Let us hope that they will reflect upon our Apple tree, 
repent of their foolish courses, and resolve in future to 
follow a wiser and better practice.—London Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. 


WINTER PEARS SHOULD BE KEPT IN BARRELS. 


WE make the following extracts from an able ar- 
ticle on Keeping and Ripening Fruit in the October 
number of the Magazine of Horticulture. It is 
written by the editor, C. M. Hovey, Esq. The 
experiments are in themselves interesting, and the 
conclusions which Mr. H. draws from them are wor- 
thy of careful consid-ration: 


“We do not intend to deny that seme skill is neces- 
sary in the successful ripening of the pear. But we 
do deny that the methods usually laid down are the 
only correct ones, and that this fruit can be matured 
only by the routine of practice generally detailed. We 
mean to assert that the whole process is made unneces- 
sarily troublesome, laborious and expensive, without 
achieving any better results than can be attained b 
more simple means. Fruit rooms, for instance, are al- 
most indispensable to every extensive cultivator; the 
convenience of space for storing and for assorting ren- 
dering them of the utmost importance, particularly for 
the summer aad autumn varieties. But that all who 
cultivate the winter pears must necessarily have a fruit 
rocm to ripen them, is the great error. 

. “Nearly all the experiments which have been made 











in ripening pears, have been on a small scale; that is, 
with asmall quantity of fruit, and this divided into 
many sorts, It has been found that many of the vari- 
eties, stored away in ordinary places, have become 
worthless before the time of their maturity; either 
shrivelled up or decayed, and hence it has been inferred 
that our knowledge of ripening has been very imper- 
fect. The ignorance has not been so much in the ri- 
pening as in the cultivation; and if the latter had been 
right, we should have less complaint of the former. 
A fruit half grown, must necessarily shrivel up, unless 
extra pains are taken to prevent it; but without in- 
—— first, whether the cultivation was such as it 
should have been, we have endeavored to perfect by 
art what nature never intended we should—that is, to 
ripen and mature a half grown fruit. 

“These views have been forced upon us after long 
experience in the preservation of a very great number 
of pears, Anxious to test the qualities of many of the 
most recent acquisitions, it has been our object to pre- 
serve them in the best condition. To do this it was 
important that we should have a fruit room; we had 
one constructed, and though it materially aided us in 
our efforts, we still found it would not ripen many of 
our fruits, The conviction seemed about to be forced 
upon us that it would be almost impossible to mature 
some of them; and repeated trials did not change our 
opinion, until, in the course of time, the trees flourished 
and produced abundantly, co that where we formerly 
had a dozen pears of any particular sort, we now had 
a barrel, and of all, many barrels; these could not be 
stored in an ordinary sized fruit room, and we were 
obliged to secure them as we would apples, in berrels 
in the cellar. Regretting the necessity of doing this, 
and fearing we should lose much of our fruit, we from 
week to week examined the barrels, but found no 
shrivelling or decay. On the contrary, the specimens 
were greener, plumper, and fairer than ever; and we 
were somewhat surprised at this, after the very partic- 
ular directions laid down in books, that all pears 
should be placed on a shelf on the bottom end, so as not 
to touch each other, and we began to think that our cel- 
lar must be unusually cool to preserve them in such 
fine order. Winter was well advanced, and yet the 
pears were firm and sound, with but little change in 
color, and it was not till Christmas that our Duchesses, 
Beurre Diels, &e., began to change color and show 
signs of maturity, and during all January we had an 
abundance of Lawrence, Winter Nelis, Lewis, Beurre 
Langlier, &e., &e. * * * * 

“Last winter an amateur cultivator placed before us 
some superb Glout Morceaus, about the first of March. 
We were surprised at their beauty; oe. were as yel- 
low as a lemon, and retained all the freshness of juice, 
and exquisite flavor for which they are so celebrated. 
We inquired what was the secret of his suecess. Risk- 
ing a laugh at our expense, he claimed he had a new 
process, which he thought as valuable and skillful as 
other methods which had been made a monstrous secret 
of. However, not wishing to make anything of his art 
he stated that he had one tree which produced about 
half a bushel of pears. Having no good place to pre- 
serve them, according to the old system, without ma- 
king a fruit room, which he did not wish to do for half 
a bushel of fruit, he devised the following plan. He 
took a good clean barrel and put into it one bushel of 
Russet apples; then added the Glout Moreeau pears, 
and filled up the barrel with more Russet apples and 
then rolled it into the cellar with the rest of his fruit. 
About the middle of February he opened the barrel, 
and the pears were still green; thinking it time for 
them to mature, he placed them in a warm room, and 
in the course of ten days they were just in a fit state 
to be eaten. 
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“This appeared to us a complete illustration of the 
theory we had thought the true one for the preserva- 
tion ef our winter pears; viz., that there is a natural 
moisture in the bodies of fruit, which enables them to 
maintain their freshness to their period of maturity, 
which no artificial process can retain. A peck of ap- 
ples kept in a box or upon a shelf in a fruit room, 
would lose their flavor almost as readily as the pear; 
this we have proved in our attempt to keep a small 
quantity of some late sorts. In fact, there is no differ- 
ence in regard to the mode of keeping the two fruits. 

“The whole secret, then, of keeping the pear is to 
— them in barrels; if the quantities are small, 
et them be put together, with the simple separation of 
a double sheet of clean, thick brown paper. If the 
selection of sorts which ripen at the same time is ju- 
diciously made, they may all be taken out at once, 
ripened up in a slightly higher temperature, and pro- 
duced in all their beauty and excellence. Whoever 
has hesitated about growing the winter pears on ac- 
count of the difficulty of ripening, may dispel their 
fears, if they will try the simple method we have de- 
tailed to keep them.” 


CURRANTS AND GOOSEBERRIES, 


Tue natural habitat of the currant is by the side of 
swamps, or in damp woods, and chiefly in cold, strong 
soils, hence, in the cultivation of the currant, we 
should plant it in cool, and somewhat shady borders, 
rather than in dry and exposed parts of the garden. 
Correctly speaking, however, the currant is seldom 
“cultivated” in this country. A few cuttings, with 
all the eyes in, are stuck in the gronnd on the side of 
a fence, and there left, without any pruning, to throw 
up suckers sad grow into ahedge. Nothing that is 
worth having can be obtained without labor, is a truth 
which those who expect good currants in this way 
should ponder. Assuredly they will be disappointed. 

To get good, large bunches of ripe, good-flavored 
currants, the bushes should be carefully pruned every 
year. November is a good time to perform this op- 
eration. n old, neglected bushes use the knife freely. 
Cut out all the old, worm-eaten, black and decayed 
wood, leaving only that which is green and healthy, 
and shorten the young shoots according to their 
strength. The bush should be left as open in the 
center as possible, in order to let in the sun and air. 
If the spurs are too thick, as is frequently the case 
on old bushes, they should be thinned out, retaining 
the youngest and best situated. All suckers should 
be cut from round the roots, and planted out if re- 
quired. They will generally make bearing bushes 
— than cuttings, especially if there are roots to 

em. 

Something may be done to improve neglected cur- 
rant bushes in this way, but the greatest success can 
ouly be attained by beginning with the young plants 
or cuttings. If you have the varieties you wish to 
grow, there is no necessity for resorting to the nur- 
serymen for plants, as you can easily grow better 
plants yourself than you will ordinarily obtain from 
the nurseries, 

Propacation By Curtincs.—Before pruning your 
bushes, orat the time, select out the strongest, straight- 
est, and best ripened shoots of this year's growth, for 
cuttings. Cut them off square at the bottom, just 
below a bud, about afootlong. Cut out all the buds 
for about eight inches from the bottom, and leaving 





a 
not throw out suckers. Then plant the cuttin tix 
or eight inches deep, in a damp, rich soil, jn t 
twelve or fourteen inches apart, and six or eight} 

es in the rows. By the following autumn the 

be well rooted, and should then be transplanted intg 
rich, will prepared soil, and be allowed more room 
The next season they will be fit for planting out pe. 
manently. 

The best time to strike cuttings is in Oct 
though it will do nearly as well in November, 
there are any leaves on them, they should, of coun: 
be stripped off. 

In English gardens, the currant and gooseberry ay 
usually planted out in borders by the sides of w 
but in this country they do better when planted og 
in a cool, and somewhat shady plot of ground 
themselves. In this way the roots are allowed tom, 
main unmolested, and top dressing, or liquid manuring 
can more easily be applied. Previous to _plantj 
the soil should be trenched and heavily manured, dg 
ging in the manure as deep as possible. The rooy 
will strike down to the manure, and will be legs g 
fected by drouth than when near the surface, jf 
early currants are desired, plant on a light, warm gj; 
if this is not an object, a heavy loam will prodag 
larger fruit. In either case, the soil should be ric, 
and if slightly shaded from the hot sun, so much the 
better. ‘Too much shade, however, is not desirabl, 
for though a larger fruit is obtained, it is at the log 
of flavor. Plant about five feet apart each way, 

Pruning anp Trarninc.—Currants may easily be 
trained as espaliers. A good plan is to carry a brand 
to the right hand and another to the left of the man 
stem, about a foot from the ground, and to train the 
side shoots about 9 or 10 inches apart, in a vertical 
direction. In England it is not uncommon to gry 
currant bushes in a circular form by means of a hoop 
20 inches in diameter, supported on stakes, and to 
which the shoots are trained. The advantage of 
this mode of training is to let in air and light to the 
leaves and fruit. This system involves too much I» 
bor, and as good crops can be obtained from orii- 
nary bushes if properly pruned and trained. 

The cuttings the first season usually produce thre 
or four weakly shoots of a few inches only in length 
Three of the best of these should be selected, and if 
nearly equi-distant, so much the better. Remove the 
tips of the shoots so as to induce them to throw out 
stronger ones the following season, from which the 
form of the plant is to be moulded. The next season 
they will require little pruning, as the transplanting 
acting as a species of root-pruning, will induce them 
to throw out spurs, or fruit-buds, rather than to elon 
gate trom their points. The following season all se 
perfluous side shoots should be removed. The lead 
ing branches should have a portion of their points 
cut off annually, in November, to cause thein to throw 
out side spurs. In all cases of shortening, the strong- 
er the shoot the less should be cut off ; whereas, 0 





proportion to the weakness of the plant the greater 
should the reduction be, even often in extreme cases 
to leaving only an inch or two. As a general rule, 
the shoots should be shortened back to about seven 
inches. he leading branches should be carried up 
as nearly perpendicular as possible. Six main shoots 
are sufficient to be retained as leaders. ‘The terminal 
shoots on these should be st.ortened back to 4 or 6 





only three or four buds at the top of the cutting — 
This is very important, as by so doing the bushes will 


inches, according to their strength, but when they 
have extended to nearly the intended height of the 
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plant, these terminals should be eut back yearly to 
one or two buds. All the lateral shoots should be 
cat back to within an inch of their base, at every au- 
tamn or winter pruning, for the production of spurs. 

These systems of raising currants may seem to in- 
yolve considerable labor, but in reality this is not the 
case ; and there can be no doubt that the extra size, | 
quantity and quality of the fruit, much more than 

ay for the additional trouble. When the bushes 
ak attained full size there is little to be done, ex- 
cept to thin out all the decaying old wood, and 
shorten-in the branches every fall, giving the ground a 
good top-dressing of manure at the same time. We 
hope no reader of the Genesee Farmer will continue 
the “ hedge-row system.” 

GoosrserRIES.—W hether gooseberries are or are 
not well adapted to this country, we shall not stop 


cultivation of the apple might, no doubt, be pushed 
several degrees ot of its present limit * * 

A proper selection and preparation of soil should 
receive our first attention. At the very outset, then, 
we utterly protest against low or moist ground for nur- 
series or orchards! The importan:e of this point, con- 
sidered with reference to our Western soil and climate, 
cannot be over-estimated. 

The importance of soil and site we have never seen 
so forcibly illustrated on a large seale as in the very 
extensive orchards of Judge Greene, in Cedar Rapida, 
| Linn Co., lowa, which we had the pleasure of looking 
| through afew weeks since. Here were several thou- 
sand apple trees, mostly root grafts, planted out five or 
six years since, in rows, we should judge, over a fourth 
of a mile in length, reaching from near the top of a 
high ridge, down a pretty abrupt Southern slope, not 
only to the base of the ridge, but across a gently in- 
clined “ flat,” or “bottom,” almost to the ravine or 








now to inquire. We are perfectly satisfied, however, 
that a cool, moist climate, like that of England, is 
far better suited to the gooseberry, than the dry, hot 
cimate of this couatry. This fact, however, should 
rather stimulate us to increased efforts in its cultivation 
—or induce us to abandon it. Those who are as| 
fond of gooseberries as we are will join with us in 
advecating the former course. 

Gooseberries delight in a rather heavy, strong, rich 
soil, somewhat shaded. It is hardly possible to make | 
the ground too rich for them. The mass of testimo- | 
ny goes to show that the richer the soil, and the | 
stronger and more vigorous the bushes, the less likely 
is the fruit to be affected with the mildew. 

Our space will not allow us to enter into the detail- | 
ed cultivation of the gooseberry, and indeed it is not | 
necessary, as the remarks made in reference to the 
carrant are also applicable to the gooseberry. 











CULTIVATION OF FRUIT IN THE WEST. 


Tut Prairie Farmer of Oct. 23d, contains an able 
article from the pen of E. K. Puoentx, of Blooming- 
ton, Ill., on the “injury done to fruit trees the past 
winter at the West,” from which we make a few ex- 
tracts: 

Practically speaking, the peach, sweet cherry, pear, 

uince, apricot, &e., in Western Nurseries, must be con- 
sidered more or less unreliable—and hence, not war- | 
ranting large investments on plantations as a matter of 
profit, a * * * 

But the fruits above named were not alone in suf- 
fering last winter—our great staple, the hardy, blessed 
apple, was terribly scourged, and some of its most val- 
ued varieties threatened with total extinction—while 
others braved it out nobly, and may therefore be pro- 
nounced hardy. But how serious the loss with thos: 
tender kinds, constituting as they did, not only whole 
rows in our best orchards and nurseries, but often the 
great bulk of those orchards and nurseries, and killed | 
outright to the ground! A calamity which, if it did aot 
happen oftener than once in a generation or even once 
ina century, were well worth guarding against. Be- 
sides, we know not how often it may happen hereafter. 
The winter of 1831-32, only 24 years ago, we have 
been reliably informed by old residents, was equally if 
not more severe than the past. 

Obviously, the only remedy is to cultivate mainly 
the hardy varieties, under those circumstances, as to 
soil and management that shall most cffectually pro- 
mote their ability to endure cold. Had we, for instance, 
8 collection of varieties throughout, as hardy, say, as 
those of the Siberian Crab, there need be no fears 








water course below. The location was originally, we 
should judge, in part, at least, hazel brush prairie, 
skirting oak openings on the ridge, and timber lands 
on the bottom; the seil on the flat a deep, strong, dark 
loam—qa the ridge, similar, but lighter colored—the 
whole resting on a clay subsoil. " * 

The Judge being an Eastern man, had, very nat- 
urally, seemed a large number of the most popular 
Eastern sorts—Baldwia, Greening, Spitzenburg, New- 
town Pippia, Roxbury Russet, &c., many, perhaps most 
of which were planted on the low ground. Here they 
had struggled on up to last winter, mostly living, but 
not doing near as well as the same sorts on the slope. 
Thus standing, that trial winter came and completely 
finished up and wiped out nearly every tree that was 
left of those tender sorts, making sad inroads upon the 
appearance and profitableness of the orchard. Trees 
of the tender kinds up the slope were not all killed 
outright, and should our seasons prove favorable for a 
term of years, they may possibly bring some fruit yet, 
but it would seem impossible for them to become per- 
manently vigorous. Scaree a variety that we noticed, 
not even the very hardiest, had done as well on the 
low as the high ground. Of several tender or half 
hardy sorts on the slope, were a part were root graft- 
ed and a part budded upon seedlings, in every case that 
we noticed, the latter were the most hearty and vig- 
orous. Lest we fail to mention it hereafter, we will 
add here, that of all the sorts in the orchard, none was 
both growing and fruiting so magnificently as the Fall 
Orange, of which there was a large number of root- 
grafts,  * * * * «* * #* * 

Among other varieties that were fruiting the earliest 
and most abundantly, were the Jennet, Winesap, Jona- 
than, Rome Beauty, Talman Sweet, and Pound Sweet. 

Our Western soil is such a puzzle—thongh seeming 
to pass off any surplus moisture almost as soon a3 a 
genuine sand, yet still there remains that extreme fine- 
ness, and, when moist, a certain softness and adhesiver 
ness that forms through all our vegetable growths a 
looser, flabbier texture than the gravelly loams of the 
East—whereof we have often doubted if there was a 
single acre to be found at the West! Cultivation will 
doubtless improve the texture of our Western lands, 
but the greatest benefit is undoubtedly to be derived 
from thorough subsoiling and draining. In this connect- 
ion, we cannot forbear insisting upon the superior 
hardihood and productiveness of fruit trees generaliy 
in opening or timber lands, as contrasted with those 
on the prairies. Not that we would discourage plant- 
ing on the prairies, but, where both were at hand, we 
should decidedly prefer the timber lands or cpenings; 
or, if confined to the prairies, we should take more pains 
in selecting high, dry ground, as well as in the select- 





heresfter of similar losses from the winter, and the 


ion of the bardiest and most productive sorts. 
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Wu any cunning workman in metals, or carver in 
wood, or tracer of architectural, domestic, or person- 
al decorations, cast his eye upon this faithful portrait 
of a flower, and consider whether it does not suggest 
FORMS and PATTERNS now unthought of. 

It is only a Fuschia, bat one of rare beauty and 
unusual proportions. In its natural position it hung 
downwards, like any other Fuchsia, but we have re- 

ersed it, the better to show its form and proportions. 








A Moxstrovs Fucusia, 
Grown at Walton Rectory, near Liverpool, England. 

The calyx was a cup with 12 equi-distant furrows, 
and as many fleshy rays, each the exact counterpart 
of ali the reat; the petals formed a ring of eight 
short leaves enfolding each other; and the stamens 
stood erect within them, in a ring of 20 stout threads 
clastering round a graceful curved central column 
(style,) set with eight purple jewels at its very end 
(the stigma.) All this apparatus stood upon a round- 
ish base (ovary) extending downwards into a slender 
stalk (peduncle.) , 

, The calyx was white, the petals deep rose, the 


threads of the stamens white, their shetanee 
son,“the column white, the end deep purple, While the 
base or ovary and its stalk were green. 

The order of the colors was therefore, beginn; 
from below, GREEN, white, DARK ROSE, white, p 
white, DEEP PURPLE. In every case the darker eg) 
ors are separated and brought out by an in 
ate space of white. Had the colors been othery: 
contrasted the beauty of arrangement would han 
been impaired; as for instance, if the colors had 
white, white, rose, rose, white, purple, white. Bu 
nature would not have produced such a succession gf 
| colors. And this may serve to show that those why 
wish to know how colors are to be contrasted shoujj 
attentively observe their succession in nature, which 
always produces beautiful arrangements, although no, 
of what to us seems equal beauty. 

But this is not all which the flower before us shou 
teach. It is needless to say that for the purposes of 
flat decoration what is termed conventional draw; 
is indispensable; that is to say, instead of represen. 
ing natural objects as they really are, ideas only ay 
taken from them, perspective is abandoned, and the 
artist is confined to the arrangement of lines in beg. 
tiful patterns. Now it is impossible not to recognim 
in those designs which are pronounced the most bean. 
tiful by pe.sons of refined taste, a very close approach 
to the forms of natural objects, and most especi 
to the numerical proportions which parts bear to 
other. These numerical proportions are in fact inv» 
riable in plants, and it is this, indeed, which rendex 
conventional representations, in which proportion js 
truly observed, so universally agreeable. ‘I'he eye is 
accustomed to them wherever it turns in nature, and 
recognizes, although no doubt unconsciously, the 
beautiful forms to which it is accustomed, even whe 
they are reduced to a mere tracing on the wall ors 
lady’s dress. On the other hand it is offended whe 
the rules which determine natural forms are neglect 
ed. That this is beginning to be very generally felt 
is, we think, indicated by the admiration with whic 
the race of Ferns is now so largely received. 

Tn flowers the rule is that all the parts shall be 
metrical; that is to say, there is, as arule, some 
damental number in which all the parts may be » 
solved, or in case of this law being departed from, 
then the symmetry is restored by a variety of simple, 
yet most beautiful contrivances, into the nature of 
which this is not the time to enter. The Fuschia, in 
its unchanged state, belongs to the first or regular 
class of structures, its fundamental number being fow. 
Thus its ovary contains four cells, its calyx has fow 
divisions, its “~~ are four, its stamens eight, its stig 
ma four-lobed. Its numerical proportions will there 
fore be 4 plus 4 plus 4 plus (4x2) plus 4 U 
examining our beautiful monster it will be found 
the fundamental number four is still maintained, vis 
(4 x 3) plus (4x 2) plus (4.x 5):plus (4 x 2) not 
withstanding all the disturbances which its structum 
has undergone. 

Those who believe that truth is the foundation f — 
all beauty, in the material as well as the moral world, 
will find that the example now before them is om 
among myriads of facts to which they may refer i2 — 
defence of the faith that is in them.—Gardenert 

















Srwerictry and genuine unaffectedness are of great | 








er value than beauty. 
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Premiums for Short Essays, 


Ix the hope of calling out the opinions of the readers of 
the Genesee Farmer, we have determined to offer a Book 
of the value of One Dotan, for the best article (not to 
exceed one page of the Farmer) on any of the following 
subjects : 

On the Management of Sheep ; 

On the Management of Swine ; 

On the Management of Milch Cows ; 

On the Management of Horses ; 

On the Management of Young Stock and Working 
Caitle ; 

On the Relative Advantages of Employing Horses or 
Cattle in Farm Labor ; 

On Cheese Making ; 

On Butter Making ; 

On the Cultivation of Winter Wheat ; 

On the Cultivation of Spring Wheat ; 

On the Cultivation of Rye ; 

On the Cultivation of Barley ; 

On the Cultivation of Oats ; 

On the Cultivation of Peas ; 

On the Cultivation of Beans ; 

Or the Cultivation of Indian Corn; 

On the Cultivation of Broom Corn; 

On the Cultivation of Millet; 

On the Cultivation of Onions ; 

On the Cultivation of Crops for Soiling Purposes ; 

On Growing Clover Seed ; 

On Growing Grass Seeds ; 

On the Cultivation of Potatoes ; 

On the Cultivation of Turnips, Ruta Bagas, Mangel 
Warzel, and other Root Crops ; 

On the Best System of Rotation ; 

On the Management and Application of Barn-Yard 
Manure ; 

On the Use of Lime as a Manure; 

On the Use of Unleached Ashes as a Manure : 

On the Use of Leached Ashes as a Manure ; 

On the Use of Salt as a Manure; 

On the Use of Peruvian Guano as a Manure ; 

On the Use of Superphosphate of Lime as a Manure ; 

On the Most Economical Mode of Obtaining Fertilizing 
Matter other than Barn-Yard Menure ; 

On any Insects Injurious to the Farmer ; 

On the Advantages of System in Farming Operations ; 

On the Advantages of Forethought in Farming Opera- 
tions ; 

On Cutting Hay, Corn-Stalks, and other Fodder. for 
Horses and Cattle ; 

On the Best Means of Destroying Weeds ; 

On the Management of Permanent Grass Lands ; 

On Underdraiding ; it 

On Subsoil Plowing; 

On the Advantages of Stirring the Soil in Dry Weather ; 

On Irrigating Grass Land; 

On the Best Means of Destroying Mice, Rats, and other 
Vermin ; 

Oa the Best Plants for Hedges--Their Management, &c.; 

On the Management of Woodland ; 

On Planting Trees on the Prairies, for Shelter, Fuel and 
Timber ; 

On the Management of a Prairie Farm — Commencing 
in its Natural State ; 


On the Benefits of Agricultural Fairs ; 

On the Benefits of Farmers’ Clubs, and the Best Plan 
for their Organization ; 

On the Influence of Agricultural Papers, and the Duty 
of Farmers to Write for them. 

HerticutturaL Supsects.—On the C ultivation o 
Pears; 

On the Cultivation of Apples; 

On the Cultivation of Peaches; 

On the Cultivation of Plums; 

On the Cultivation of Small Fruits—Strawberries, Rasp- 
berries, Currants, Gooseberries and Blackberries; 

On the Cultivation of Cranberries. 

The advantages of shelter for Gardens, and the best 
means of providing it; 

For the best answer to the question, “ Why do Farmers 
so generally neglect their Gardens? and the best means of 
rectifying the evil; 

For the best answer to the question, “Is the Cultivation 
of Fruit on a more extended scale desirable ? 

On the Management of a Farmer's Garden; 

SuBseEctTs FOR THE Lapies.—For the best Dozen Do- 
mestic Recipes ; 

On the Cultivation of Flowers ; 

For the best reasons why our Agricultural Societies 
should not offer premiums for a public exhibition of Lady 
Equestrianism ; 

For the best article on the other side of the Question ; 

For the best answer to the question, “Is a residence in 
the Country or City most conducive to high mental culture, 
beauty of person, health, happiness and usefulness ?” 

For the best answer to the question, “Is it right to ask 
the women folk to milk the cows during the bnsy season ? 
(Open to both sexes !) 

On drying Apples, Peaches, Plums and other Fruit ; 

For the best answer to the question, “ What can mothers 
and daughters do to make farm life attractive to their sons 
and brothers, and prevent them from leaving the farm to en- 
gage inmercantile or professional pursuits ?” 

It is desirable that the articles be as short as possible,— 
It is far more difficult to write a short article than a long 
one; and other things being equal, brevity will be consid- 
ered as a mark of excellence. Write only on one side of 
the paper, and be sure and do not have the lines too close 
together. Many persons, to save a cent’s worth of paper, 
put us toa dollar's worth of trouble in preparing their 
manuscript for the printer, and all because it is written too 
closely. Those who are not in the habit of writing for 
the printer, should write on ruled paper, and skip every 
other line. 

The articles will be submitted to competent judges, and 
the premiums announced and paid as soon as they make 
their decision. 


HererorpD Catr_e.—We have received an interesting 
communication from Wa. H. Sornam, the well known 
Hereford Breeder, giving the weights of some of the prize 
Herefords, and the prices obtained for them in England. 
The length of the articie and the press upon our columns 
prevent its publication this month. We may give the main 
facts at a future time. We have had some experience with 
the Herefords, and like them much, but think it can hardly 
be doubted that the Short Horns mature earlier; though 
possibly, for the amount of food consumed, the Herefords 
may afford most meat—and of a better quality. If this 
point has been proved by actual comparative experiment, 
our friend SoTHam will know al] about it, and we should 








On the Best Méthod of Fencing a Farm; 


be glad to hear froin him. 
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Tue NEXT VOLUME OF THE GENESEE FARMER.—En- 
couraged by the greatly increased circulation of the Far- 
mer the present year, we have determined to make great 
improvements in our next volume, and also to offer an 
enlarged list of premiums. 

By a little timely effort, our friends will enable us to 
double our circulation the coming year. The old preju- 
dice against “ book farming” has in a great measure died 
out, and there are very few farmers who would not wil- 
lingly subscribe to an agricultural paper, were they re- 
quested todoso. The Genesee Farmer is so cheap that 
all can afford to take it, even though they already sub- 
scribe for several other papers. . 

At many post offices, we have but one or two subscrib- 
ers. Will not such read over our liberal list of premiums, 
in the advertising columns, and then get us up a club? 
There is no way in which a young man can more easily 
obtain a good agricultural library. 

We will gladly send show bills and specimen numbers to 
all who are disposed to act as agents.] 

We have never before offered “January Premiums.” 
Thousands of our readers do not subscribe until the win- 
ter is nearly past, and we find that the number of such is 
increasing every year. To counteract this, we offer these 
January premiums. Those who take a January premium 
can also compete for the April premiums. There are so 
many premiums offered, that no one who tries can fail to 
take at least one, and may obtain two. 

All our friends who act as agents, do it simply with a 
desire to promote agricultural and horticultural improve- 
ment in their respective neighborhoods. Hence it is that 
so few cumpete for the premiums. So few, indeed, make 
any effort to obtain the premiums, that we have thought 
of discontinuing them, but have concluded to offer them 
once more — and to greatly enlarge the list. Let all who 
wish for a good Agricultural Library make a little effort 
to get subscribers for the Genesee Farmer for 1857, and 
they shall have it, and one which they will not feel 
ashamed of. 

Now is the time to commence making up your list, be- 
fore other agents take the field. 





Curinese Potato. — We had the pleasure of tasting a 
cooked tuber of the Dioscorea batatas at the late National 
Agricultural Fair at Philadelphia. It was very palatable. 
To our taste, so far as flavor is concerned, it will make a 
good “substitute for the potato.” The tuber was fur- 
nished by W. R. Prince, of Flushing, N. Y., and was 
very large — we should think about nine inches long and 
an inch and ahalf in diameter. The Dioscorea has risen a 
hundred per cent. in our estimation, though we are yet to be 
convinced that it is as hardy and as productive as some of 
its advocates for general cultivation claim. We shall be 
glad to hear from those who have raised it. 

Tas Rurat Annvuat anv Horticutturan Directo- 
RY, for 1857, will be out ina few days. Itis an elegant 
number, full of valuable matter to all interested in rural 
pursuits. Sent, postage paid, for 25 cents. 

In clubs of eight, we send the RuraL ANNUAL and 
Genesee FarMer for Fifty Cents! Can any one desire 
cheaper reading? Five hundred and twenty-eight pages 
for half a dollar ! 


To our Canapian Frienps. — We shall continue to 
pre-pay the American postage on our next volume. So 
that, as agricultural papers (that contain no news) go free 
in Canada, you will get the Genesee Farmer free of all 


postage. _ 








_— 








es 

Horse Exuisition at Boston. — The grounds 
which the meeting of the United States Agricultural a 
ciety was held at Boston, in 1855, have been rented } 
recently formed “ Boston Agricultural Association,” = 
great Horse Show was held under the auspices of . 
Association, Oct. 21-24. Premiums to the amount of 
eight thousand dollars were offered! The prizes y, 
offered principally for the fastest horses. Not being aa 
to attend, we condense the{ following account from the 
Country Gentleman: 

“ Each day was opened by a cavalcade of all 
shown, the turn-out on Tussday and Thoreday nam 
beinz especially fine. The programme for the mornj at 
the first day included thorough bred Stallions and ie 
Breeding Mares and Fillies, and Ponies—in which, 
ciaily the two classes first named, the show was Very fain 
After dinner occurred the first trial of speed—open to gj 
trotting stallions, geldings and mares, over five years 
that had never trotted for money. Mile heats, best two ig 
three to harness—three to start—Ist premium $195. i, 
$50; 3d, $25. Six entries — prizes awarded as follows: 
First to ‘ Lightfoot,’ owned by R. L. Flanders, Roxbury 
2d, ‘ Lady Stewart,’ J. L. Brown, Canaan, Vt.—d, ‘ ¥y. 
kee,’ A. J. Brown, Roxbury—average time for each Of the 
three heats a small fraction above the following figures fy 
the three horses in their respective order, 3.07}, 3.08, 3 
The second trial followed, open to all trotting geldings a 
mares. Mile heats, best three in five, to harness. T, 
prizes were: First premium $150; 2d, $75; 34, $y 
Three entries—prizes and time as follows: 

1. ‘ Lady Moscow,’ S. McLaughlin, time : 2.40—2.41~ 

2. ‘ Meddleseme,’ D. Mace, ........ “ 2 42—2.43-24 

3. *Telemachus,’ E. Carpenter,... “  2.41—242—24 

The great event of the second day was the grand tri) 
of speed—to harness—between ‘ Hiram Drew’ and ‘Bthy 
Allen,’ for prizes of $1000 to the first and $100 to th 
second. The match was confined to not more than thre 
hors2s, but only two entries were made, viz: 

Dan. Mace names ‘Ethan Alleo,’........... . 0 
Warren Peabody names ‘ Hiram Drew,’. .._.. 2 2 2 
Time :—2.44}2—2.40}4—2.40. 

The great event of the third day was a match betwen 
‘Flora Temple’ and ‘ Lancet,’ (formerly ‘ Know Nothing’ 
for a prize of $1000; the second $200. Mile heats—teg | 
three out of five, to harness. The following was th | 
result : 

‘Flora Temple,’ J. D. McMann, New York,..1 1 1 
‘Lancet,’ S. D. McLaughlin, aes 
Time :—2.36'4—2 40—2.43%4. 





A New Seepiine Grape.— We are indebted to. 
W. Fearman, of Hamilton, C. W., for a bunch of grapa 
from a new seedling called the Canadian Chief. It w 
grown in the open air, and is very large, compact, and wd 
shouldered. Berries round, medium size, and of whit : 
color, not fully ripe. In regard to its flavor there is alt 
tle difference of opinion among those who have testedi 
here. Some, in whose judgment we have confidence, pr- 
nounce it very good, while others consider it only mediun. 
All agree that if it ripens well and proves hardy, it willl 
a valuable acquisition. The berries and general fori d 
the bunch resemble the old Sweet Water, but the bunchi 
much larger. Nearly all who have seen it here think its 
seedling of this variety. 





More Fine Stock ror Canapa.— We are inform 
that the Cotswold and South Down sheep, Berkshire pip 
and Durham cattle, which Mr. F. W. Stone, of Moreta 
Lodge, Guelph, C. W., purchased the past summer’ 
England — and to which we alluded last month —arrin / 
safely at his farm on the 25th ult. ; 





How ro Make Hens Lay.—A good woman in tt 
Granite State, who keeps a “ hennery,” says there is nob 
ing like Cayenne pepper to make hens lay. She, 
applies a little to their feed about every other day. Bg 
are plenty or scarce, she says, according to the feed. 
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AMERICA AT THE Frencu Exposition. — The follow- 
ing extract from the speech of Jos1an Quincy, Jr., at the 
Banquet given by the U. 8. Agricultural Society at Phila- 
delphia, showing what was done by a Frenchman at the 
French Exposition—in the utter lack of any American 
productions on exhibition there — will be read with inter- 
est. We wish all our readers could have heard Mr. Q. 


tell the story. 

“Perhaps you would like to know — I know all Ameri- 
cans would, what part America took in this great exhibi- 
tion. From the summit of the various pinnacles of this 
building were displayed the flags of every nation that con- 
tributed to it, and among the rest was the star spangled 
banner. It was a long time before I could find out what 

rt America took in the exhibition. We had no cattle, 
and as they called McCormick's Reaper a French Ameri- 
can invention, they would not even allow us the credit of 
that. I met, however, with a great friend of America, M. 
Vattemare, and he told me that when this exhibition was 
first organized, the Minister of the Interior came to him 
and expressed a very great regret that they could not have 
the banner of America displayed, because there was no 
exhibition of any of our agricultura] products. Upon that 
hint M. Vettemare went to work and made an exhibition 
—but such an exhibition, I doubt whether any American 
ever dreamed of. 

“In the first place, there was Georgia, represented by 
about eight or ten pounds of rice. There was South Car- 
olina, represented by about as many pounds of co‘ton. 
There was Vermont, represented by some native woods, 
cut in the form of books, with the bark upon the back of 
them. There was Connecticut, represented by a quantity 
of wooden ware, pails, lemon-squeezers and cocoanut 
shell dippers. Pennsylvania had no representation at all. 
But as to the great agricultural State of New York, it was 
represented by two bottles, one of which contained the oil 
of wintergreen, and the other the essence of peppermint ! 

At the conclusion of the exhibition, M. Vattemare, who 
is as true an American as any Frenchman could be, came 





to me with his face radiant with delight, and said: ‘ You | 


laugh at my exhibicione, but I have got von gold medall, 
two silver medall, and four honorable mentions.’ The rice 
took the first, and for the honor of the State of New York, 
the essence of peppermint took the last. So much for our 
contribution to the great World’s Exhibition in honor of 
agriculture. I mention it here in the hope that whenever 
again there may be such a call for the agriculturists of the 
world to assemble, the United States will make a suitable 


response.” 


“Tae Poor Ye nave Atways wits You.”— There 
are fewer poor people in America, probably, than in any 
other country in the world ; yet, even here, there are many 
who are in necessitous circumstances, The European 
system of begging, except in our large cities, is happily 
unknown in this country. Americans are too proud to 
beg, or to receive relief from the “Poor Master”; and 
hence has arisen that system of relieving our poorer neigh- 
bors which is the admiration of every intelligent European 
who visits this country. 

These thoughts suggested themselves to our minds, on 
receiving from an esteemed friend the following card, with 
@ request that it be inserted in the Farmer: 

“Donation Party. — The Managers of the Heme for 
the Friendless will be at the Home, corner of Main and 
Alexander sts.,on Tuesday, Nov. 18, to receive visitors, 
and contributions towards its support. Anything to eat, 
drink or wear, (except spirituous liquors,) will be accepta- 
ble; not even a pumpkin will come amiss.” 

We objected to publish this, on the ground that nine- 
tenths of our subscribers are hundreds or even thousands 
of miles from Rochester, quietly pursuing their peaceful 
avocations in nearly every town and village of our extend- 
ed country. Nevertheless, wherever you are, kind reader, 
“the poor ye have always with you,” and though you may 
not be able to send the self-sacrificing managers of our 
“ Home for the Friendless” any of your spare apvles, or 
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pumpkins, yet you will find those in your own neighbor- 
hood who would be thankful for such favors. 

We hope our readers everywhere will take the hint, and, 
as Thanksgiving Day and the inclement season of the year 
approach, remember the poor. 





To Keer Grares.— Cut the fruit with the wood at- 
tached to the grape; close the cut end of the shoot with 
sealing-wax ; hang them up in a dry, dark room, with a 
uniform temperature of about 40°. The bunches must 
not touch each other, and if any of the berries mould they 
should be cut out. 


Missing NumBers.—We will gladly supply any miss- 
ing or damaged numbers of the Genesee Farmer, to any 
who wish to preserve the volume. 

_— OOOO SED ae 

Tue Nurserymen are having delightful weather for 
taking up their trees, and enormous quantities have been 
sent off frum this city within the past few weeks. 
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Tne young wheat in this section, and we believe 

throughout the West, is looking well, though some com- 
plain of dry weather. 


Tue conclusion of our Report of the American Pomo- 
logical Meeting is necessarily deferred till next month. 





Notices of New Books, Periodicals, &e. 


Worps or Curer For THE TEMPTED, THE ToILING AND THE Sor- 
ROWING. Edited by T.S. Arthur. Published by E, Darrow & 
Bro., Rochester, N. Y. 

The title of this interesting volume is a corect index of 
its character. It cannot fail to have a consoling and ben- 
eficial influence on all who read it, especially those who 
are in trouble or affliction. 














Tor Hitts or tae SHatemre. By the author of the Wide Wide 
World. Appleton & Co., New York, 1856. 


This is a well-wrjtten and interesting story, by an author 
already favorably known to the readers of this species of 
literature. The scene of the story is laid principally in a 
farm-house, and the chief characters are farmers’ sons and 
daughters. The work is one which we can recommend to 
our readers. 





TRANSACTIONS OF THE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE OF 
Uprer Canapa. — We are indebted to Prof. BuckLanp 
for a copy of this interesting work. It is a handsome 
volume of some 670 pages, and a credit to the publishers, 
Messrs. THomrson & Co., of Toronto. It is the first 
volume of Transactions published by the Society, and 
contains a brief history of the origin and progress of the 
Agricultural Association of Upper Canada, with the 
Transactions and Reports of the Board of Agriculture, 
brought down to the close of the year 1855. It also con- 
tains several prize essays, some of which are of much in- 
terest and value. The work reflects great credit on the 
able Secretary of the Board of Agriculture, Prof. Buox- 
LAND, and is an honor to the Province. 


—= - o ———st— 


Enquiries and Answers. 








(E. Janes & Co., Iowa.) We send the American Fruit 
Grower's Guide, to any address, for $1.25, postage paid. 
It is a work very valuable to the fruit grower, and is pe- 
culiarly adapted to the West, as it contains descriptions, 
&c., of many Western fruits, scarcely known at the East. 
It should be in the hands of every man who wants a good 
practical work. 
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(I. W. A., Lobo, C. W.) We would not recommend 
you to put tar on your Apple Trees, for it is most likely to 
prove injurious. To preserve trees from the devastations 
of mice, it has been recommended to apply horse-shoe 
shaped drain-tiles, sank about one inch in the ground, all 
around the tree. Treading down the snow firmly all 
round the tree has also been recommended, and if it can 
be done it will prove an effectual reimnedy. 





Guartina Peacu Trees.—It is recommended in an old 
paper, to save all the roots of the large peach trees whose 
buds have failed, and graft them in the spring. Will this 
pay? Do they take any more freely on roots than on the 
natural stock? J. L. G.—Milford, Ohio. 

Grafting on the Peach is not desirable. It may be done, 
but is hardly ever practised, because budding is the easiest 
and best method of propagating the Peach, as well as all 
other stone fruits. 





Brenniat Rye. — Having seen various advertisements 
about biennial Rye, I would inquire through the columns 
of your valuable journal, whether you or any of your cor- 
respondents have had any experience with it; and if so, 
I would like to become acquainted with some of its prop- 
erties: whether it is a cereal or grass,—the manner in 
which it is grown,—how far north it can be grown,—and 
how much can be raised on an acre of ground ; also the 
kind of soil best adapted to its growth. By answering 
the above you will perhaps conter a favor on many of 
your readers. Henay ALratuer.— Berlin, Penn. 





Corswotp Surepr.— Can you inform me where I can 
get a good Cotswold buck —one that I can depend upon 
as being thorough-bred? In your notice of the Provin- 
cial Fair of Canada West, you mention the Cotswolds of 
Mr. F. W. Stone, with high commendation. Do you 
know whether he has any for sale, and at what price ?— 
H. A.—Seneca Co., N. Y- 

You can get just what you want from Mr. Stone. His 
Cotswolds, and indeed all his stock, are of the highest 
order. He has a fine lot of recently imported shearling 
Cotswold rams for sale, and you may depend upon getting 
one that will please you. We do not know at what price 
he sells them. By addressing Mr. F. W. Stone, at More- 
ton Lodge, Guelph, C. W., you can learn full particnlars. 








ADVERTISEMENTS, 


To secure insertion in the FARMER, must be received as early as the 
10th of the previous month, and be of such a character as to be 
of interest to farmers. Texms—Two Dollars for every hundred 
words, each insertion, PAID IN ADVANCE. 
—————S_—— — ——=— —— — 





MORGAN HORSES. 
PREMIUM ESSAY on the Origin, History and Characteristics 
of this remarkable 


American Breed of Horses. 
Tracing the Pedigree from the original Justin Morgan, through the 
most noted of his Progeny, down to the'present time, With nu- 
werous Eagravings. To which are added, 

Hints for Breeding, Breaking, and general Use and Management 
of Horses, with practical directions for Training them for Exhibi- 
tion at Agricultural Fairs. By D.C. Lins.ey, Middlebury, Vt. 

Price, Une Dollar—Sent free of postage. 

C. M. SAXTON & CO., Agricultural Book Publishers, 

Nov. 1—It. 140 Fulton street, New York. 





A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY! 
f=" PROFITABLE AND HONORABLE EMPLOYMENT! 


7 Subscriber is desirous of having an agent in each county 
and town of the Union. A capital of from $5 to $10 only 
will be required, and anything like an efficient, energetic man can 
make from three to five dollars per day; some Agents are realizing 
twice thatsum. Every information will be given by addressing, 
with a stamp to pay return letter, WM. A KINSLER, 
Nov. 1.—it* .. Box 1228 Philadelphia, Pa., Post Office. 


IMPORTANT TO BOOK AGENTS, 


HE Subscribers, in addition to their large list of 
TS dealers, are now publishing a sient gen 


SERIES OF ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 
to be sold exclusively by Agents, of a style entirely new in ay 
tion books, rendering them far preferable to anything now in the 
hands of agents. For full —""} 


. ASON BROTHERS, 
Nov. 1—3t. 108 and 110 Duane street, New York, 
oe sotaassendiatebantddent = A, 


THE HORSE—MOST NOBLE ANIMAL 
HAT indefatigable laborer in behalf of true Veterinary Scig 
Dr. GeorGe H. Dann, has in press, to be published by us de 
ing the winter, the most superb work on the Horse ever published 
in the world, entitled, 


THE ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY OF THE Horsg, 
In one large octavo vol. of 300 pages. Illustrated with 20 superb 
Anatomical Plates of the Horse, from a great French work. 

Price, with colored plates, 





«" with uncolored plates,.......-.---.-..-.-..... $2 

Orders for this elegant and valuable work in advance of publig. 
tion, are solicited by the Publishers. 

Also, just published, the eleventh thousand of 

THE MODERN HORSE DOCTOR, 
By Dr. Georcs-H. Dapp, 

Undoubtedly the best work ever issued from the American preg 
on the Causes, Nature and Treatment of Discases and Lamenes iq 
Horses. Price $1. 

Every man who owns a horse should own this book. 

JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., Publishers, 

Nov. 1—4t. 117 Washington street, Boston, 


ANDRE LEROY’S NURSERIES, AT ANGERS, FRANCR 


R. ANDRE LEROY, Member of the principal Horticultury 
and Agricultural Societies of Europe and America, and lat 
promoted by the French Emperor to the rank of Knight of th 
Legion of Honor, for the best Nursery products exhibited at the 
World’s Exhibition at Paris, begs leave to inform his friends ang 
the public, that he has just published his new Catalogue for 1854 
being more extensive and complete than that of any similar esta}- 
lishment on this Continent. It contains the prices, &c., of all the 
Fruic, Ornamental and Evergreen Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Came’ 
Stocks, Seedlings, &c., &c., with the necessary information for im 
porting the same. His experience in putting up orders for Amer 
ica, and the superior quality of his plants have been too well 
reciated during a period of ten years, to require other comment, 
he Catalogue can be had on application to the undersigned Agent, 
who will also receive and forward the orders. 

Mr. A. Leroy is happy in being able to state that his Nurseries 
were not reached by the inundation which so recently devastated 
a portion of the district in which they are situated. 

ANDRE LEROY, Angers, France, 
F. A. BRUGUIERE, Sole Agent, 
138 Pearl street, New York. 


FOR SALE 


AVING to devote my time to other business, I have determined 

to sell several Farms, now in cultivation under my own dire 
tion, and also a Grist Mill and Saw Mill. The mills are situated 
about six miles from the county seat, in a thickly settlec portion 
of the country, on never failing streams, and healthy locations 
There are twu run of stones in the Grist Mill, together with all the 
machinery for manufacturing flour, buckwheat flour, corn meal, &, 
The mill is 60 by 40 feet, three stories high, with a 16 feet whee 
The Saw Mill is run by a submerged center discharging wheel, cast 
gearing; and the Mills, within 80 feet of each other, are run by 
different streams, and were built in 1851. There is attached to the 
mills about 200 acres of land, part of which is in cultivation ia 
grain and grass. There are four tenements on the land, rented 
out; three of them, without any land, pay $100. The mills an 
under my own direction, and the miller rents the farm, and pays 
crop rent. The mills rented last year for $400. There is a large 
portion of bo tom land on this farm which is valuable. The Alex 
andria, Loudoun & Hampshire Railroad } mee within 100 yards of 
the mill, where there is to be a station, &c. 

Ialso have a Farm of 100 acres adjoining the county seat, well 
improved, good house of brick, orchards, well watered, and all the 
necessary outbuildings. The Menasses Gap Railroad passes thro 
the village, and alsoa turnpike road to Washington and Alexan 
which are distant about 15 miles. I have also another Farm of I 
acres, within three-fourths of a mile of the county seat, one 
of which is in timber, and the other in cultivation. I am building 
a house on this, which will be finished by fall. I have also one 
other Farm of 120 lying about four miles from the county 
seat, in cultivation by a Northern man, who has resided on it three 
years. 

I will sell any or all of these Lands, &c., on reasonable terms. 
Persons desiring further information, can address the undersii 

at Fairfax Courthouse, Va., who will give information, if desired, 
relative to his own or*any other “iands in this or the adjoining 
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Genesee Farmer for 1857. 


One more number completes the present volume of 
the Genesee Farmer. Our circulation this year has 
been nearly dovbled. Encouraged by this success, 
we have determined to make great improvements in 
the next volume, and to spare neither labor nor ex- 
pense in our efforts to make this Pioneer Axricultu- 
ral Journal still more worthy of that extensive pat- 
ronage it has so long enjoyed. 

The Genesee Farmer is not a reprint. Every line 
is set up for it, and for it alone. We believe this is 
true of no other fifty cent Agricultural Paper in the 
country. The Genesee Farmer is beyond all doubt 
the CHEAPEST AGRICULTURAL AND HOR- 
TICULTURAL JOURNAL IN THE WORLD.— 
In Clubs of eight, you get THREE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY- 
FOUR LARGE, AND CLOSELY PRINTED PAGES, illustrated 
with numerous and costly engravings, for the small 
sum of thirty-seven and a half cents. Surely no far- 
mer, for the future, will be without an agricultural pa- 
per. If there isany farmer who cannot afford to 
pay so small a sum, we will, on application, make 
him a present of the paper for a year, for we are 
certain he cannot afford to be without it. 

The large circulation of the Genesee Farmer is 
mainly due to the voluntary efforts of the friends of 
agricultural improvement in all parts of the country. 
We cannot reward them. The consci>usness of their 
disinterested labors must be their recompense. Wish- 
ing to do what we can, however, we offer the follow- 


ing 
LIBERAL PREMIUMS FOR 1857. 


1. To every person who sends Ereut Subscribers, (at our lowest 
terms of thirty-seven and a half cents each,) we will send, postage 
paid, a copy of our beautiful twenty-five cent book the Rural An- 
sual for 1857. 

2. To every person who sends us SixTEEN subscribers, (at our 
lowest club terms of thirty-seven and a half cents each,) one extra 
eopy of the Genesee Farmer, and one copy of the Rural Annual. 

3. To every person sending us TWENTY-FOUR subscribers, as above, 
two copies of the Rural Annual, and one extra copy of the Farmer, 
or any agricultural work valued at 50 cents, postage paid. 

4. To any person ordering Tairty-Two copies of the Farmer, 
as above, three copies of the Rural Annual and one extra copy of 
the Farmer, or any agricultural book valued at 75 cents, postage 


d. 

5. For Forry, four copies of the Rural Annual and one extra 
eopy of the Farmer, or any agricultural book valued at $1, postage 
paid, or four extra copies of the Farmer. 

6. For Forty-r1Gur, five copies of the Rural Annual and one 
extra copy of the Farmer, orany agricultural book valued at $1,25, 
postage paid, or five extra copies of the Farmer. 

For larger numbers, books or papers given in the same propor- 

n. 

ey To save expense to our friends, we pay the postage on all 
these works, and persons entitled will state what o- wish sent, 
and make their selections when they send orders; or if their list 
is not complete, if wished, we will delay sending until the club is 


Premiums for the Greatest Number of Subscribers, 

In order to excite a little competition among our friends every- 
where, as well as to reward them for their voluntary labors in be- 
half of our journal, we make the following liberal offers. Those 
who do not get the a ee offered below are sure of the above, 
so that we have no blanks. 

1. FIFTY DOLLARS, in Agricultural Books (at the lowest 
prices,) to the person who shall send us the it number of sub- 
scribers at the club prices, before the 15th day of April next, so that 
we may announce successful competitors in the May number. 





2. THIRTY DOLLARS, in Agricultural Books, to the person who 
shall send us the second highest list, as above. 

8. TWENTY DOLLARS, in Agricultural Books to the person 
who shall send the third highest liste, as above. 

4. FIFTEEN DOLLARS, in Agricultural Books, to the person 
who shall send us the fourth highest list, as above. 

5. TEN DULLARS in Agricultural Books, to the person who 
shall send us the fifth highest list, as above. 

Our object in offering books is to increase their circulation 
throughout the country. If any prefer the cash they can be ac- 
commodated. 

C.vss are not required to be at one post office or sent to one ad- 
dress. We send wherever the members of the club may desire. 





We are particularly desirous that our friends SHOULD FORM 
CLUBS EARLY. There are thousands of our readers who every 
year put off renewing their subscription till several weeks or even 
months of the new year are gone.by, and who are thus without 
the paper during the most leisure season of the year. To rectify 
this as much as possible, we offer the following liberal 

JANUARY PREMIUMS! 

Twenty Douiars in Agricultural Books, to the person sending 
us the largest number of subscribers (at the lowest club price of 
thirty-seven and a half cents each,) before the fourteenth day of 
January, 18:7 so that we can announce the successful competitors 
in the February number. 

Firrrey Douars in Agricultural Books to the person sending 
us the Second highest list, as above. 

Ten Dotans in Agricultural Books to the person sending us the 
Third highest list, as above. 

Nive Dotiars in Agricultural Books to the person sending the 
Fourth highest list, as above. 

Eicut Dontars in Agricultura! Books to the person sending us 
the Fifth bighest list, as above. 

Seven Dotiars in Agricultural Books to the person sending the 
Sixth highest list, as above. 

Six Dotiars in Agricultural Books to the person sending us the 
Seventh highest list, as above- 

Five Do.tars in Agricultural Books to the person sending the 
Eighth highest list, as above. 

here is not a town in the United States or Canadas, where any 
person, by showing his neighbors a wopy of the paper and asking 
asking them to subscribe, might not take some of the above Jan- 
uary Premiums. 

The Premiums will be promptly paid. The Books can be selected 
by the person taking a premium from the very complete list wnich 
we publish in our advertising columns, or we will get any works 
which are required, and furnish them at the lowest retail price of 
the publishers. 

Persons who compete for the January Premiums can also com- 
pete for the April Premiums, and in this way it is not improbable 


that Two Premicas will be obtained for the same list of subscribers. 


THE RURAL ANNUAL AND HORTICULTURAL DIRECTORY 
FOR 1857.—We have made great improvements in the present 
volume of this work. It is considerably larger than that of last 
year, profusely illustrated with expensive wood cuts, engraved ex- 
pressly for the work; printed with new type, on better paper, and 
the pages surrounded with a neat border; while the originality, 
practical value and variety of the reading matter are such as to 
render the Rural Annual for 1857 worthy a place at every fireside 
in the country. Every one interested in rural pursuits should 
have acopy. Price, 25 cents a copy, postage paid. 


THE RURAL ANNUAL AND GENESEE FARMER 
IN CLUBS, 

Every Subscriber to the Farmer should have a copy of the Rural 
Annual, In clubs of eight, we send the Farmer for one year, and 
acopy of the Rural Annual for fifty cents. In other words, for 
FOUR DOLLARS we will send eight copics of the Farmer for one year, 
and eight copies of the Rural Annual. For EIGHT DOLLARS we will 
send sixteen copics of the Genesee Farmer and sixteen copies of the 
Rural Annual, and one extra copy of each for the person who gets 
up the Club. 

Any person sending us $3 for a club of eight of the Genesee Far- 
mer shall receive one copy of the Rural Annual for his troubie, 
postage paid. 

Postmas‘ers, Farmers, and all friends of Rural Improvement are 
respectfully solicited to obtain and forward subscriptions. Money 
may be sent at our risk. Address, 

JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Rochester, N.Y. ; 
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BOOKS FOR THE FARMERS! 
FURNISHED BY THE PROPRIETOR OF GENESEE FARMER. 


Morton's Cyclopedia of Agriculture. Two volumes beautifully 
bound in Morocco. Price $22. 

Morton's Cyclopedia of Agriculture, bound in cloth, $18. 
Wilson’s Raral Encyclopedia. Four vols. (second hand) $16. 
Rhina’s Vegetable Kingdom, with colored plates. Price $6. 

The Farmer's Guide. By James Webb. Price 8734 cents. 

How to Choose a Milch Cow. Price 6244 cts. 

Smith on the Construction of Cottages. Price $1. 

The Farm Engineer. By Ritchie. Piice $3. 

Gunn's Domestic Medicine. Price $3. 

The Cow, Dairy Husbandry, and Cattle Breeding. Price 25 cts. 

Every Lady her own Flower Gardener. Price 25 cents. 

The American Kitchen Gardener. Price 25 cents. 

The American Rose Culturer. Price 25 cents. 

Prize Essay on Manures. By S. L. Dana. Price 25 cents. 

Skinner’s Elements of Agriculture. Price 25 cents. 

The Pests of the Farm, with directions for extirpation. Price 25 
cents. ;, 

Horses—their Varieties, Breeding, Management, &c. Price 25 
cents. 

The Hive and Honey Bee—their Diseases and Remedies. Prive 
26 cents. 

The Hog—its Diseases and Management. Price 25 cents. 

The American Bird Fancier—Breeding, Raising, &c. 25 cts, 

Domestic Fowls and Ornamental Poultry. Price 25 cents. 

Chemistry made Easy for the Use of Farmers. Price 25 cts. 

The American Poultry Yard. The cheapest and best book pub- 
lished. Price $1. 

The American Field Book of Manures. Embracing all the Fer- 
tilizers known, with directions for use. By Browne. $1.25. 

Buist’s Kitchen Gardener. Price 75 cents. 

Stockhart’s Chemical Field Lectures. Price $1. 

Wilson on the Cultivetion of Flax. Price 25 cents. 

The Farmer's Cyclopeta. By Blake. Price $1.25. 

Allen’s Rural Architecture. Price $1.25. 

Phelps’s Bee Keeper’s Chart. Illustrated, Price 25 cents,’> 

Johnston’s Lectures on Practical Agriculture. Paper, price 25 
vents. 

Johnston's Agricultural Chemistry. Price $1.25. 

Johoston’s Elementsof Agricultural Chemistry and Geology. 
Price $1. 

Randall's Sheep Husbandry. Price $1.25. 

Miner's American Bee-Keeper’s Manual. Price $1. 

Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor. Complete. Price $1. 

Fessenden’s Complete Farmer and Gardener. 1 vol. Price $1.25. 

Allen’s Treatise on the Culture of the Grape. Price $1. 

Youatt on the Breeds and Management of Sheep. Price 75 cts. 

Youatt on the Hog. Complete. Price 60 cents. 

Youatt and Martin on Cattle. By Steveps. Price $1.25. 

The Shepherd’s own Book. Edited by Youatt, Skinner and Ran- 
dall. Price $2. 

Stephens’s Book of the Farm; or Farmer's Guide. Edited by 
Skinner. Price $4. 

Allen’s American Farm Book. Price $1. 

The American Florist’s Guide. Price 75 cents. 

The Cottage and Farm Bee-Keeper. Price 50 cents. 

Hoare on the Culture of the Grape. Price 50 cents, 

Country Dwellings; or the American Architect. Price $6, 

Lindley’s Guide to the Orchard. Price $1.25. 

Gunn’s Domestic Medicine. A book for every married man and 
woman. Price $3. 

Nash's Progressive Farmer. A book for every boy in the coun- 
try. Price 50 cents. 

Allen’s Diseases of Domestic Animals. Price 75 cents. 

Saxton’s Rural Hand-books. 2 vols. Price $2.50. 

Beattie’s Southern Agriculture. Price $1. 

Smith’s Landscape Gardening. Containing hints on arranging 
Parks, Pleasure Grounds, &c. Edited by Lewis F. Allen. Price 
$1.25. 

The Farmer’s Land Measurer; or Pocket Companion. Price 
50 cents, 

Bnist’s American Flower Garden Directory. Price $1.25. 

The American Fruit Grower's Guide in Orchard and Garden. Be- 
ing the most complete book on the subject ever published. 

Quinby’s Mysteries of Bee-Keeping explained. Price $1. 

The Fruit Garden. P. Barry. Price $1. 

American Fruit Culturist. J.J.Thomas Price $1. 

Downing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees of America. Price $1.50. 

Cole’s American Fruit Book. Price 50 cents. 

The Stable Book. Stewart. Price $1. 

Lindley’s Horticulture. Downing. Price $1.25. 

Mann’s Practical Land Drainer. Price 50 cents. 

Ladies’ Companion to the Flower Garden. Downing. Price $1.25. 

Norton’s Elements of Scientific Agriculture. Price 75 cents. 

Landscape Gardening, Parks, and Pleasure Grounds. Smith. 
Price $1.25. 

Rural Annual and Horticultural Directory. Price 25cents. Do 
in cloth, 50 cents. 
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EVERYBODY SHOULD HAVE A copy. : 
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THE RURAL ANNUAL AND HORTICqI- 
TURAL DIRECTORY. 


ONTAINING directions for the prepartion of th 
C the Orchard and Fruit Garden, cidinn. pruning, — fe 
vlain directions for making and planting the Lawn and 
Garden, and a Catalogue of Nurserymen in the United States, Cap. 
ada, and Europe, ete. Illustrated with Sixty Engruvings, 
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